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IT  MENTOR 

Bob  Hilsdon  explains  how  he  used  ITIL  to  achieve! 
a  breakthrough  in  customer  service,  page  28 


WISDOM  OF  THE  AGES 

Bart  Perkins  spots  12  things  you  know  abon 
B  project  management  —  but  choose  to  ignore.  PA0g  5^3 
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Corporate  IT  Sticks 
With  Office  Formats 

Private  sector  shows  little  interest  in 
adopting  OpenDocument  alternative 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

The  governments  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Belgium  and  Hong 
Kong  are  game  to  try  the  Open 
Document  Format  for  Office 
Applications.  But  in  corpora¬ 
tions  from  Honolulu  to 
Los  Angeles  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  there’s  scant  usage 
and  little  planning  for  it. 

The  XML-based 
OpenDocument  format 
is  one  of  the  technolo¬ 
gies  that  could  free  IT 
managers  to  realistically  con¬ 
sider  alternatives  to  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  dominant  Office  suite. 

But  Computerworld  polls  of 


IT  managers  suggest  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  stranglehold  on  the 
office  applications  market  isn’t 
in  any  imminent  danger. 

At  last  week’s  Premier  100  IT 
Leaders  Conference  in  Palm 
Desert,  Calif.,  a  whop¬ 
ping  88%  of  210  respon¬ 
dents  to  an  electronic 
poll  indicated  they  ei¬ 
ther  hadn’t  considered 
an  alternative  to  Office 
or  had  done  so  only 
casually. 

Office’s  proprietary  binary 
formats  have  often  forced 
companies  to  stick  with  the 

Office  Format,  page  40 


XML  documents 
may  be  smaller 
than  expected, 
thanks  to 
compression. 
Page  40 
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premier! 

\j\J  An  Edge 


At  Cmputetworld's  Premier  100 
conference,  IT  execs  discussed 
the  importance  of  being  innova¬ 
tive.  Plus:  A  Q&A  with  former 
Massachusetts  CIO  Louis  Gutier¬ 
rez.  and  some  offbeat  IT  man- 
agament  tactics.  Pages  8-9 


ALSO:  Don  Tennant  says  when 
IT  leaders  face  defining  moments 
in  their  careers,  they  should 
“do  the  right  thing.”  Page  20 
BEST  IN  CLASS:  Read  about  10 
innovative  IT  projects.  See  supple¬ 
ment  between  pages  14  and  15. 
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It’s  not  just  for 
cheap  commodity 
work  anymore. 

Now  companies 


are  taking 
a  nuancec 
approach 
to  global 
sourcing. 
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Texas  House  Votes  to  Exempt 
Clerks  From  Privacy  Laws 

Bill  would  allow  public  records  with 
Social  Security  numbers  to  stay  on  Web 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

The  Texas  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  last  week  passed  an 
emergency  bill  that  exempts 
courthouse  clerks  in  Texas 
from  state  and  federal  laws 
requiring  that  Social  Security 


numbers  be  kept  confidential. 

The  bill  has  moved  on  to  the 
Texas  Senate  for  debate  and  a 
vote.  If  passed  by  a  two-thirds 
majority,  it  would  go  into  ef¬ 
fect  immediately. 

The  legislation  would  ne¬ 


gate  a  Feb.  23  ruling  by  Texas 
Attorney  General  Greg  Abbott 
that  disclosing  Social  Security 
numbers  in  public  documents 
violates  state  and  federal  pri¬ 
vacy  laws. 

Abbott’s  opinion  made  it  a 
criminal  offense  —  punishable 
by  jail  time  and  fines  —  for  the 
clerks  to  disclose  Social  Se¬ 
curity  numbers  when  making 
court  records  available  to  the 
public.  The  rule  would  force 
courthouse  clerks  to  check  for 
Texas  House,  page  14 
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Microsoft*  System  Center  is  a  family  of  IT 
management  solutions  (including  Operations' 
Manager  and  Systems  Management  Server)" 
designed  to  help  you  manage  your  mission- 
critical  enterprise  systems  and  applications;;  , 

HSBC  is  deploying  System  Center  solutions  to 
manage  15,000  servers  and  300,000  desktops 
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case  studies  at  Designed ForBig.corh  ^ 
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IT  Seeks 
An  Ede:e 

At  Computerworlcj's  Premier  100 
conference,  IT  execs  said  companies 
should  use  technology  to  do  more 
than  cut  costs.  Plus,  a  Q&A  with  for¬ 
mer  Massachusetts  CIO  Louis  Gutier¬ 


rez  on  his  political  battles.  Pages  8-9 


6  High-performance  computing 

steps  into  the  spotlight  as 
Congress  looks  to  increase  re¬ 
search  funding  for  technology  in 
an  effort  to  keep  the  U.S.  com¬ 
petitive  in  world  markets. 

M  Microsoft  introduces  a  tool, 
which  is  designed  to  let  us¬ 
ers  access  its  ERP  applications 
through  Office  or  SharePoint,  at 
its  Convergence  user  conference. 

4C  Vulcan  Portals  unveils  the 
lU  FlipStart,  a  1.5-lb.  ultra¬ 
portable  laptop  with  a  5.6-in. 
screen  and  a  30GB  hard  drive. 


Rohm  and  Haas  Co.  used  an  IT  service  catalog  and 
five  guiding  principles  to  achieve  a  breakthrough 
in  IT  customer  service.  IT  Mentor  Bob  Hilsdon 
explains  how  the  ITIL  tool  can  work  for  your 
company.  Page  28 


4C  Q&A:  Whitfield 
lu  Diffie,  Sun’s 
chief  security 
officer  and  a  co¬ 
inventor  of  public- 
key  cryptography, 
talks  about  the  state  of  computer 
security  and  Microsoft’s  role  in  it 

40  Global  Dispatches:  The  Euro- 
10  pean  Commission  is  unim¬ 
pressed  with  Microsoft’s  offer  to 
provide  interoperability  informa¬ 
tion  to  rivals. 


no  Offshoring  Grows  Up.  The 

bU  corporate  view  of  offshoring 
is  evolving  from  the  relatively 
simple  idea  of  moving  commod¬ 
ity  work  from  the  U.S.  to  India 
in  an  effort  to  save 
money  to  more 
complex  plans. 
They  involve 
multishore 
arrangements 
with  more 
nuanced  and 
strategic 
goals. 


M  Future  Watch:  ‘Suped’  Up. 

Three  new  programming 
languages  being  designed  for 
DARPA  seek  to  speed  up  the  real 
bottleneck  in  supercomputing: 
the  development  of  applications. 

QA  Security  Manager’s  Journal: 
Ufa  When  a  Go-to  Guy  Takes  a  Va¬ 
cation.  Mathias  Thurman  knows 
better  than  to  rely  on  one  staffer 
so  much  that  he  becomes  a 
single  point  of  failure.  But  some¬ 
times  you  have  no  other  choice. 
Here’s  what  happens  then. 
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4  A  On  the  Mark:  Mark  Hall 

■fa  learns  what’s  in  the 
Identity  Cube. 

AA  Don  Tennant  says  there’s 
fall  no  greater  hallmark  of  an 
IT  leader  than  the  courage  to 
do  what’s  right. 

AA  Bruce  A.  Stewart  advises 
faUlT  to  do  more  than  pro¬ 
vide  standard  responses  to  the 
company’s  needs. 


IM  Michael  H.  Hugos  uses  a 
fa  I  concise  framework  of  the¬ 
ories  and  practices  to  find  an¬ 
swers  for  complex  situations. 

MBart  Perkins  says  the  rea¬ 
son  most  projects  with 
an  IT  component  fail  isn’t  that 
we  don’t  know  what  works. 

It’s  that  we  choose  to  ignore  it. 

«  Frankly  Speaking:  Frank 
Hayes  mocks  a  recent 
analyst  report  that  he  thinks 
could  inadvertently  hurt  IT’s 
credibility. 
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Keep  Your  Searches  Private 

NETWORKING:  Worried  that  Google  and  oth¬ 
er  search  sites  know  too  much  about  you 
—  and  that  the  feds  can  subpoena  that  data? 
Fear  not  —  here  are  seven  things  you  can 
do  to  keep  your  search  history  to  yourself. 
O  www.computerworld.com/networking 

Server  Virtualization  101 

HARDWARE:  Columnist  Jonathan  Hassell 
suggests  a  workflow  and  other  tips  for 
"  server  virtualization  newbies. 

5  O  www.computerworld.com/hardware 

-j 

Corporate  Data  Grows 
Fift^old  in  Three  Years 

STORAGE:  Worldwide,  the  amount  of  corpo¬ 
rate  data  has  reached  161  exabytes  (that’s 
161  billion  gigabytes),  and  one  dire  predic¬ 
tion  holds  that  it  will  hit  a  zettabyte  by  2010, 
outpacing  storage  capacity. 

O  www.computerworld.com/storage 

20  Must-Have  Firefox  Extensions 

NETWORKING:  These  plug-ins  can  streamline 
development  tasks  and  give  you  souped-up 
functionality  and  a  better  look  and  feel. 

And  some  are  just  plain  cool. 

O  www.computerworld.com/networking 


Wal-Mart:  What  Happened? 

SECURITY:  Could  Wal-Mart’s  eavesdropping 
incident  turn  into  this  year’s  HP  scandal? 

A  former  IT  security  staffer  for  the  retailer 
says  it  may  not  be  what  you  think. 

O  www.computerworld.com/security 


Eight  Reasons  Tablet  PCs 
Have  Missed  the  Mainstream 


MOBILE/WIRELESS:  Tablet  PCs  like  Fujitsu’s 
LifeBook  T4000  haven’t  caught 
fire  among  everyday  consumers, 
remaining  a  niche  product  for 
specific  professions.  Cost  and 
technology  problems  are  among 
the  reasons. 

O  www.computerv/c;1d. 
corn/mobilewireless 
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Ohio  University 
Names  New  CIO 

Ohio  University  has  hired  a  per¬ 
manent  CIO  to  lead  the  school’s 
IT  office,  which  last  year  was 
hit  with  a  series  of  data  security 
breaches  that  resulted  in  the 
firing  of  two  IT  workers  and  the 
resignation  of  CIO  William  Sams. 
J.  Brice  Bible,  interim  CIO  and 
assistant  vice  president  for  IT 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  will  take  over  the  OU 
post  on  April  16.  He  replaces  in¬ 
terim  CIO  Shawn  Ostermann. 


Vonage  Rned  for 
Patent  Infringement 

A  federal  jury  ordered  Vonage 
Holdings  Corp.  to  pay  $58  mil¬ 
lion  in  damages  to  Verizon  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  after  finding 
that  it  had  infringed  on  three 
Verizon  patents.  After  the  verdict, 
Verizon  asked  for  a  permanent 
injunction  to  stop  Vonage  from 
using  the  technology  altogether. 
Vonage  said  it  expects  the  ver¬ 
dict  to  be  reversed  on  appeal. 
Verizon  sued  Vonage  last  June 
seeking  $197  million  in  damages. 


No  Patches  From 
l^icrosoft  This  Week 

Microsoft  Corp.  said  that  it  will 
skip  this  week’s  Patch  Tuesday. 
In  its  monthly  advance  notifica¬ 
tion  bulletin,  Microsoft  said,  “No 
new  Microsoft  Security  Bulletins 
will  be  released  on  March  13, 
20G7."  This  is  the  first  time  in  18 
months  that  Microsoft  has  not  is¬ 
sued  at  least  one  security  update 
in  a  scheduled  patch  rollout  on 
the  secoud  Tuesday  of  a  month. 

Balsiilie  Resigns  as 
Chairman 

Jirn  Balsiie  has  resigned  as 
chairmsi,  id  research  In  Motion 
Ltd.,  accctiti-ig  blame  for  his  role 
in  a  stock  cptisR  jsam  that  will 
cost  the  comoany-  ;i250  million 
in  restated  earnings.  The  stock- 
optioK  woes  are  forcing  RIM  to 
restate  its  earnings  statements 
for  fisca>  v'ssrs  2004, 2005  and 
2006,  anc  m  the  first  quarter 
of  2007.  Ba!.ii!iie  will  remain  as 
RIM’s  co-CEC)  and  .serve  on  the 
company’s  bo  rrd. 
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HPC  Is  Providing  Boost 
To  Old-Line  Companies 

Manufacturers  say  high-performance 
computing  reduces  design,  test  times 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

KEY  PIECE  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  push  to  boost 
U.S.  competitiveness 
could  lead  to  a  signif¬ 
icant  increase  in  spending  on 
high-performance  computing 
research. 

The  America  Competes 
Act,  introduced  into  Congress 
last  week  by  Sen.  John  Ensign 
(R-Nev.),  calls  for  doubling 
research  budgets  at  two  agen¬ 
cies  responsible  for  studying 
high-performance  computing 
(HPC):  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation. 

The  high-end  technology  is 
already  providing  significant 
benefits  at  two  veteran  manu¬ 
facturing  companies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  executives  at  each. 

Mark  Crawford,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  engineering  at  Simp¬ 
son  Strong-Tie  Co.,  knows  first¬ 
hand  the  benefits  of  HPC  to 
old-line  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies.  Simpson  Strong-Tie 
makes  metal  connectors  used 
in  construction  and  is  in  many 
ways  the  polar  opposite  of  the 
Web  2.0  companies  springing 
up  near  its  Pleasanton,  Calif.- 
based  headquarters. 

But  this  manufacturer  may 
be  one  of  the  more  high-tech 
companies  around,  because 
it  uses  a  Linux  Networx  Inc. 
high-performance  computer 
for  both  design  and  testing 
in  its  product  development 
efforts. 

Virtual  Environment 

For  most  of  its  50  years,  Simp¬ 
son  Strong-Tie  built  its  metal 
connectors  by  making  and 
then  testing  physical  proto¬ 
types.  Last  year,  it  began  using 
HPC  to  test  product  variations 
in  a  virtual  environment. 

Crawford  said  the  system 
helped  cut  product  develop¬ 
ment  time  —  a  product  that 
may  have  taken  six  months  to 


develop  in  the  past  now  takes 
just  three. 

Crawford  said  that  the  HPC 
system  is  now  “one  of  the  key 
aspects  to  maintaining  our 
competitive,  advantage.”  Simp¬ 
son  Strong-Tie  can  now  more 
quickly  investigate  complex 
designs  and  see  how  its  con¬ 
nectors  fare  in  various  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  during  high 
winds,  he  noted. 

The  company  had  used 
desktops  for  some  of  the  engi¬ 
neering  work  involved  in  de¬ 
signing  connectors,  but  com¬ 
putations  could  take  a  week 
and  weren’t  always  completed. 
That  prompted  the  company 
to  turn  to  the  Linux  Networx 
system,  which  has  14  Opteron 


processors,  to  run  its  Abaqus 
Inc.  engineering  software. 

Simpson  Strong-Tie’s  con¬ 
nectors  are  made  of  light- 
gauge  steel  and  are  used  to 
join  wood,  as  well  as  wood  to 
concrete  and  masonry.  Com¬ 
plex  engineering  is  needed 
because  “the  strength  of  these 
joints  is  what  essentially  holds 
a  building  together,”  especially 
during  a  hurricane  or  earth¬ 
quake,  said  Crawford. 

Creating  realistic  simula¬ 
tions  is  compute-  and  time¬ 
intensive,  but  HPC  systems 
can  distribute  jobs  to  indi¬ 
vidual  nodes,  so  complex  jobs 
can  now  be  run  overnight, 
said  Frank  Ding,  research  and 
design  engineer  at  Simpson 
Strong-Tie. 

Today,  the  company  uses  the 
HPC  technology  to  determine 
how  connectors  will  perform 


on  various  building  substruc¬ 
tures,  Ding  said. 

IDC  data  indicates  that 
many  large  companies  are 
turning  to  HPC.  According  to 
the  Framingham,  Mass.-based 
research  firm,  worldwide  HPC 
revenues  are  growing  by  about 
9%  annually,  making  HPC  one 
of  the  fastest-growing  comput¬ 
er  technologies.  The  market  is 
projected  to  reach  $14.3  billion 
by  2010,  IDC  said. 

Ping  Inc.  also  turned  to  HPC 
technology  to  hasten  product 
development  and  testing,  said 
Eric  Morales,  a  staff  engineer 
at  the  Phoenix-based  maker 
of  golf  clubs.  Ping’s  Cray  XDl 
high-performance  system, 
installed  in  2005,  has  substan¬ 
tially  reduced  the  time  needed 
to  develop  golf  clubs,  he  said. 

“HPC  is  working  great  for 
us.  We  can  get  our  answers 
faster,  and  we  can  increase  the 
resolution  of  the  simulations 
to  get  more  accurate  results  at 
the  same  time,”  Morales  said. 
“The  computer  and  software 
that  we  purchased  has  already 
paid  for  itself.”  ► 


NSF  Official:  U.S.  Must  Step  Up  Long-Term  Research 


JEANNEHEWINGis 

focused  on  the  future. 

And  later  this  year,  she 
will  be  responsible  for  shap¬ 
ing  it  as  the  new  head  of  the 
recently  formed  computer 
and  information  science 
and  engineering  directorate 
at  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Wing,  who  now  chairs 
the  computer  science  department  at 
Carnegie  Mellon  University,  hopes 
to  change  past  computer  research 
methods  by  expanding  the  long¬ 
term  focus.  Keeping  on  the  current 
track  -  which  involves  working 
mostly  on  short-term  or  midrange 
projects  -  could  lead  to  long-term 
problems  for  the  U.S.  government, 
private  industry  and  users,  she  said. 

“Today  in  security,  we  are  patch¬ 
ing  systems  and  fighting  viruses 
and  worms  and  doing  source-code 
analysis  using  techniques  that  the 
basic  research  community  invented 
20  years  ago.  or  even  longer  [ago] 
than  that,”  said  Wing. 

Consequently,  users  “are  basical- 


WING:  Users 
‘are  basically 
putting  Band 
Aids  on  our 
software.” 


ly  putting  Band-Aids  on  our 
software  and  trying  to  build 
better  Intrusion-detection 
systems,”  said  Wing,  while 
the  basic  research  needed 
to  protect  against  future 
threats  is  neglected. 

She  said  that  more  tech¬ 
nology  and  science  leaders 
need  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Microsoft  Corp.  Chairman 
Bill  Oates,  who  last  week  called  tor 
increases  in  basic  research  funding 
in  testimony  before  a  U.S.  Senate 
committee  studying  U.S.  competi¬ 
tiveness.  Gates’  testimony  was  a 
rare  moment  in  the  spotlight  for 
basic  science  -  a  subject  that  can 
produce  glazed-over  eyes  among 
lawmakers  and  members  of  the 
media. 

“We  cannot  say  it  enough;  we 
can’t  say  It  loud  enough,”  Wing  said. 

The  NSF  funds  87%  of  all  feder¬ 
ally  supported  computer  science 
research  through  a  budget  of  about 
$530  million  tor  the  group  that  Wing 
will  begin  to  manage  on  July  1. 

Wing  said  the  NSF  aims  to 


fund  research  that  private  industry 
doesn’t  -  namely  basic,  long-range 
research  without  any  immediate 
payback.  She  said  her  job  will  be  to 
make  long-term  concerns  real,  im¬ 
mediate  and  relevant  to  users. 

Eugene  Spatford,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Purdue  University  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Education  and  Research  in 
Information  Assurance  and  Security, 
said  that  the  NSF  and  other  federal 
agencies  that  promote  computer 
science  research  mostly  tend  to 
fund  shorter-term  projects  today. 

As  a  result,  the  NSF  currently 
is  more  likely  to  spend  money  on 
projects  to  devise  better  ways  of 
patching  existing  systems  than  it  is 
to  invest  in  research  projects  that 
may  take  three  years,  five  years  or 
longer,  Spatford  said. 

"Really  innovative  basic  research 
that  could  lead  to  major  shifts  in 
the  way  we  do  things . . .  isn’t  really 
being  done  now,”  he  said,  and  as  a 
result,  “students  being  trained  now 
are  not  being  trained  to  look  at  long¬ 
term  solutions.” 

-PATRICK  THIBODEAU 
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Innovation  Goes  Back 


ToTbp  of  ITs  Agenda 


Execs  say  companies  should  look 
for  an  edge  with  technology  — 
not  just  use  it  to  try  to  cut  costs 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 
AND  CRAIO  STEDMAN 

PALM  DESERT.  CALIF. 


WHEN  CIO 

H.  James  Dallas 
attended  his 
first  NASCAR 
race  about  10  years  ago,  he 
learned  some  fast  lessons 
—  not  about  driving  stock  cars 
around  an  oval  at  high  speeds, 
but  about  fostering 
innovation  within 
an  IT  department. 

At  that  race  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  Dal¬ 
las  listened  to  radio 
communications 
between  the  drivers 
and  their  pit  crews 
as  they  plotted  race 
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cover  so  they  can  go  out  and 
be  innovative.” 

Neither  part  of  that  equation 
is  easy,  according  to  Dallas.  IT 
managers  have  to  judge  the 
person  who  proposes  an  idea 
in  addition  to  the  idea  itself, 
he  said.  And  then  they  have 
to  find  the  money  required  to 
fund  projects. 

“We’re  out  there  competing 
for  resources  in  our 
organizations,”  Dal¬ 
las  said.  “And  if  we 
don’t  get  what  we 
need,  then  it’s  not 
‘Shame  on  manage¬ 
ment,’  it’s  ‘Shame 
on  us.’  ” 

In  addition,  com¬ 
panies  that  want 


strategies.  What  he  found, 
Dallas  said  at  Computerworld’s 
Premier  100  IT  Leaders  Con¬ 
ference  here  last  week,  was 
that  NASCAR  teams  “are 
constantly  striving  to  be  inno¬ 
vative.  They’re  always  looking 
for  an  edge.” 

IT  departments  need  to 
adopt  the  same  kind  of  men¬ 
tality,  said  Dallas,  who  is  now 
CIO  at  Medtronic  Inc.,  a  maker 
of  medical  devices  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  And  it  has  to  start  from 
the  top:  “CIOs  have  to  get  back 
to  leading,”  he  said,  noting  that 
top  IT  executives  need  to  be 
able  to  find  creative  and  pas¬ 
sionate  people  within  their  or¬ 
ganizations  “and  give  them  air 


e THE  READY 


3  Do  yoii  have  a  secret  budget  stash 
V  eajmacked’for  IT  innovation? 


W-- 


58% 

Base;  159  artendees  polled  electron- 
.  icaltv  at  the  Premier  100  conference. 
The  results  don't  include  six  respon¬ 
dents  v/ho  answered  "don’t  know.” 


to  have  innovative  IT  depart¬ 
ments  have  to  be  prepared  to 
take  risks  with  technology 
and  accept  some  failures,  said 
Bruce  Goodman,  chief  ser¬ 
vice  and  information  officer 
at  Humana  Inc.,  a  Louisville, 
Ky.-based  health  insurer.  “A 
culture  supportive  of  trial  and 
error  is  necessary,  because  a 
lot  of  things  are  not  going  to 
work,”  Goodman  said. 

Humana  has  set  up  one 
group  within  IT  that  is  fo¬ 
cused  on  strategic  innovation 
inside  the  company  and  an¬ 
other  that  is  exploring  ways  to 
take  advantage  of  vendor  inno¬ 
vations.  It  has  also  established 
a  project  management  office 
to  ensure  that  ideas  generated 
by  the  two  groups  are  acted 
on  promptly.  And  the  insurer 
has  created  a  formal  process 
for  trying  out  new  ideas  “very, 
very  quickly”  in  small  pilot 
projects,  Goodman  said. 

He  recommended  that  IT 
executives  set  part  of  their 
budgets  aside  for  so-called 
greenfield  projects.  And 
instead  of  measuring  the 


H  If  if  sail 
about  cost, 
you  won’t  get  to 
heaven.  You  won’t 
go  to  hell,  but  this 
is  about  getting  to 
heaven. 
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H.  JAMES  DALLAS,  CIO, 
MEDTRONIC  INC. 


viability  of  such  projects  using 
traditional  metrics,  Goodman 
noted,  companies  should  judge 
them  using  other  yardsticks, 
such  as  how  they  affect  cus¬ 
tomers. 


Open  to  Suggestions 

Another  key  to  fostering  inter¬ 
nal  innovation  is  a  willingness 
to  accommodate  ideas  from 
outside  the  IT  organization, 
said  Steve  Ellis,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  wholesale  ser¬ 


vices  group  at  Wells  Fargo  & 
Co.  in  San  Francisco. 

For  instance,  about  75%  of 
the  enhancements  made  to 
Wells  Fargo’s  Commercial 
Electronic  Office  (CEO)  busi¬ 
ness  banking  portal  since  it 
was  launched  seven  years  ago 
have  been  customer-driven, 
Ellis  said.  Wells  Fargo  doesn’t 
build  anything  on  the  CEO 
site,  he  added,  without  first 
getting  feedback  from  custom¬ 
ers.  “The  voice  of  the  custom¬ 


er  is  different  from  the  voice  of 
the  company,”  Ellis  said. 

To  be  effective  at  leading 
change  internally,  IT  units 
first  need  to  establish  credibil¬ 
ity  with  business  users,  said 
Tom  Lindblom,  chief  technol¬ 
ogy  officer  at  CKE  Restaurants 
Inc.  in  Carpinteria,  Calif.  “Us¬ 
ers  have  to  feel  like  they’re  not 
wasting  their  time  if  they’re 
coming  to  you  with  business 
issues,”  he  said. 

Filippo  Passerini,  global  ser- 


Offbeat  IT  Tactics 


IT  leaders  share 
some  secrets  of  their 
management  styles 


We  Don’t  Need  No 
Stinkin’  Badges 

James  Onalfo 


wears  a  three-star 
badge  as  part  of 
his  job  as  deputy 
commissioner  and 
CIO  for  the  New 
York  City  Police 
Department.  “It’s  like  the  army.”  he 
said.  “But  when  I  have  meetings  with 
my  IT  staff,  I  want  everybody  partici¬ 
pating.  So  I  told  them,  let’s  leave 
rank  at  the  door.’  ”  There’s  a  down¬ 
side,  though:  Onalfo  said  he’s  getting 
into  a  lot  of  arguments  now.  “Maybe  I 
went  too  far,”  he  joked. 


No  Patience  for 
Dog-and-Pony  Shows 


William  Pence, 

senior  vice 
president  and 
CTO  at  Napster 
Inc.,  said  he  often 
gets  contacted 
by  IT  vendors  that 
“want  me  to  meet  with  15  people.”  He 
responds  by  asking  for  a  rate  sheet 
and  giving  them  a  written  rundown  of 
his  technology  needs.  “We  don’t  have 
a  tot  of  time  for  the  traditional  sales 
cycle,”  Pence  said. 


Just  Say  No  to  New 
Ideas  “  at  First 

A  boss  at  a  previous  employer  left  IT 
executive  H.  James  Dallas  sitting 
in  a  waiting  room  tor  not  one,  not 
two,  not  three,  but  four  scheduled 


meetings.  When  Dallas  persisted  and 
requested  a  fifth  meeting,  the  boss 
accepted  the  request  within  two  min¬ 
utes.  Now,  as  CIO  at  Medtronic  Inc., 
Dallas  routinely  tells  IT  workers  “no” 
when  they  first  propose  ideas  to  him. 
“I  want  to  see  who  has  passion  -  who 
won’t  give  up,”  he  said. 


Let’s  Do  it 
My  Way 

Barry  Shuler, 

senior  vice 
president  of  IT 
strategy  and 
CTO  at  Marriott 
International  Inc., 

said  his  natural  style  in  working  with 
end  users  “is  more  velvet  two-by-four 
than  it  is  carrot.”  Shuler  has  changed 
that  approach  over  the  years  in  order 
to  get  IT  projects  approved.  “But,” 
he  said,  “I  still  sometimes  feel,  if  you 
could  just  see  how  you  could  change 
things  my  way,  we  could  get  things 
done.” 
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vices  officer  and  CIO  at  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  said 
the  Cincinnatti-based  con¬ 
sumer  goods  maker  folded  its 
IT  unit  into  a  shared-services 
organization  several  years  ago 
as  part  of  an  effort  to  “try  to  be 
distinctive,  or  unique,  in  what 
we  can  create”  for  end  users. 

“Instead  of  just  running 
faster  and  faster,  we  decided 
we  should  change  how  we 
run,”  Passerini  said.  P&G  now 
sets  IT  project  deliverables 
in  increments  of  30,  60  or  90 
days  and  gives  tech  workers 
“commercialization”  training, 
he  explained.  The  company 
even  changed  the  name  of  its 
IT  operation  to  Information 
&  Decision  Solutions,  because 
the  “IT”  label  “wasn’t  descrip¬ 
tive  any  longer  of  what  we 
wanted  it  to  be,”  he  said. 

P&G’s  CEO  keeps  tabs  on 
IT  cost  issues,  Passerini  noted, 
“but  he’s  equally  interested  in 
discovering  what  is  possible 
through  the  use  of  technology.” 

In  the  end,  using  IT  simply 
to  cut  costs  —  without  focus¬ 
ing  on  innovation  —  isn’t 
enough  to  achieve  true  busi¬ 
ness  success,  Dallas  said. 

“If  it’s  all  about  cost,  you 
won’t  get  to  heaven,”  he  said. 
“You  won’t  go  to  hell,  but  this 
is  about  getting  to  heaven.”  * 


Gettina ‘Paranoid’ 
About  security 

Yahoo  Inc.  has 
a  small,  select 
team  of  IT 
security  staff¬ 
ers  who  are 
embedded  into 
each  of  the 
company's  engineering  and  prod¬ 
uct  management  groups.  “We 
felt  strongly  that  security  can 
become  an  afterthought  if  it's  cre¬ 
ated  as  a  separate  organization,” 
Yahoo  CIO  Lars  Rabbe  said.  “We 
thought  it  was  important  to  make  it 
part  of  the  process,  so  that  security 
becomes  part  of  the  job.”  The  se¬ 
curity  team's  adopted  name  pretty 
much  ensures  that  it  won't  be  an 
afterthought:  In  a  move  perhaps 
more  fitting  for  a  punk  rock  band, 
the  security  staffers  call  themselves 
the  Paranoids. 

-ERIC  LAI  AND 
CRA16STEDMAN 
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Gutierrez  Feels  ‘Bittersweet 
Pride’  After  Political  ^ttles 


Former  Mass.  CIO  says  he  would  make  same  choiees  again 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

PALM  DESERT.  CALIF. 


Q&A 


As  CIO  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  from 
February  to 
November  of 
last  year,  Louis  Gutierrez  had 
to  endure  most  of  the  brunt 
of  Microsoft  Corp.’s  political 
wrath  over  a  state  policy  calling 
for  agencies  to  adopt  the  Open 
Document  Format  for  Office 
Applications,  or  ODF  —  a  rival 
to  the  software  vendor’s  new 
Office  Open  XML  file  format. 

Gutierrez  also  faced  IT 
funding  issues  in  the  state 
legislature,  ultimately  leading 
him  to  resign  in  protest.  Now  a 
consultant  at  Exeter  Group  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Gutierrez 
took  part  in  a  panel  discussion 
on  defining  moments  in  IT  lead¬ 
ership  at  Computerworld’s  Pre¬ 
mier  100  IT  Leaders  Conference 
last  week.  During  a  separate  in¬ 
terview,  he  reflected  on  his  nine 
months  in  the  Massachusetts 
hot  seat.  Excerpts  follow: 


What  did  you  find  most  bother¬ 
some  about  what  Microsoft  did 
in  its  lobbying  efforts  against 
the  state’s  ODF  policy?  This  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  vendor 
involved  in  efforts  to  recharter  the  cen¬ 
tral  IT  agency,  and  I  find  that  troubling. 


Did  your  experience  sour  you  on 
Microsoft?  I  think,  to  be  entirely  fair, 
that  large  corporations  have  many  per¬ 
sonalities,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  I  do 
think  that  there  are  individuals  of  char¬ 
acter  that  I  worked  through  a  year  with. 

There  is  this  whole  theater  of  me 
keeping  Brian  Burke,  [Microsoft's 
Northeast]  government  affairs  special- 


isf,  out  of  my  office.  That  was  theater 
for  saying  that  this  type  of  activity  must 
stop.  What  I'm  concerned  about  with 
Microsoft  is  just  that  there  are  portions 
of  the  organization,  and  possibly  very 
endorsed  portions  of  the  organization, 
that  have  lost  a  sense  of  right  relation 
with  governments  and  with  govern¬ 
ment  customers. 

If  you  could  say  anything  to  Steve 
Ballmer  or  Bill  Gates  right  now, 
what  would  you  tell  them? 

Ray  Ozzie,  by  agreeing  to  meet  early 
in  my  tenure,  let  me  say  many  of  those 
things  to  him,  and  I  felt  very  much 
that  he  heard.  [Ed/tor’s  note:  Ozzie, 
then  one  of  Microsoft's  chief  technical 
officers,  is  now  the  company's  chief 
software  architect.] 

But  what  I  would  say  is  that  for  a 
good  portion  of  my  career.  I've  loved 
Microsoft.  I’ve  done  great  things  with 
Microsoft. ...  In  no  way,  sense  or  form 
am  I  anti-Microsoft.  I  am,  however, 
against  the  overstepping  of  influence 
with  government  customers,  and  I  feel 
that  there’s  been  a  loss  of  connection 
between  government  as  purchaser 
and  Microsoft  as  innovator.  And  it 
would  be  good  tor  everyone  to  re¬ 
establish  that  connection. 

When  you  look  back  on  your 
tenure  as  CIO,  do  you  have  any 
regrets?  It  was  one  of  the  more  painful 
career  experiences  that  I’ve  had,  and 
I’ve  done  hard  stuff.  I've  done  two  what  I 
would  call  significant  turnarounds. 

You  walk  into  them,  you  know  it’s 
going  to  be  rough  -  and  that's  part  of 
the  attraction  of  trying  to  tackle  them. 
Walking  into  this  last  year,  it  wasn’t  like  a 
turnaround.  [But]  I  knew  it  was  going  to 
be  rough.  I  felt  like  it  needed  to  be  done. 
And  it  was  rough,  and  now  it’s  over.  And 
there’s  kind  of  a  bittersweet  [feeling] 
to  that. 

Did  it  feel  like  a  war  in  some 
ways?  I  certainly  saw  it  as  a  deep 
threat  to  things  that  I  care  about:  the 
ability  of  government  to  act  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  purchaser,  and  the  ability  of  a 
government  purchasing  agency  to  not 
be  intimidated  by  aggrieved  vendors. 

And  it  was  deep  with  conflict.  [But] 

I  have  a  nephew  who’s  an  Army  intelli¬ 
gence  officer  in  Iraq  right  now,  and  my 


cousin’s  son  was  an  Army  Ranger  who 
was  badly  hurt  in  Iraq.  So  I’m  careful 
[abouf  using]  the  war  word. 

There  certainly  was  an  intense 
and  draining  struggle.  Yes.  What 
can  be  draining  is  not  understanding 
why.  It’s  being  perplexed  as  to  why  an 
American  corporation  would  be  behav¬ 
ing  this  way  with  an  American  state, 
it's  being  perplexed  as  to  why  people 
can’t  sit  around  the  table  and  resolve 
the  issues  in  a  more  rational  and  pro¬ 
ductive  way. 

Now  that  you've  had  some  dis¬ 
tance,  have  you  been  able  to 
come  up  with  any  answers  to 
those  perplexing  questions?  I  have 
not,  even  four  months  out,  felt  like 
I’ve  come  to  some  new  answers  or 
different  intellectual  resolution  of  what 
happened.  I’m  just  left  with  a  sense 
that  some  struggles  are  worth  having, 
and  it’s  through  those  struggles  that 
our  society  moves  issues  forward. 
Sometimes  they’re  not  pleasant,  but 
it’s  the  struggle  that  tests  concepts.  It 
tests  governance  mechanisms. 

Do  you  have  any  regrets  about 
resigning  when  you  did?  There 
are  things  I  regret  and  things  I  don't 
regret.  Last  year  was  about,  in  a  way, 
me  using  my  reputation  to  defend  the 
agency.  And  the  last  act  of  that  was 
using  my  reputation  and  resignation  to 
publicly  highlight  the  funding  shortfall 
issue.  So  I  don’t  regret  having  done 
that,  because  I  do  think  the  issue 
needed  highlighting.  In  all  candor,  it 
is  painful  for  any  CIO  to  resign,  much 
less  resign  publicly,  and  that’s  the  cost 
of  the  choices.  But  I  would  make  the 
same  choices. 

Do  you  have  a  sense  of  pride 
about  what  you  did?  I've  always 
wanted  to  have  been  the  kind  of  char¬ 
acter  my  father  was:  a  longtime  school 
administrator,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
decent,  a  strong-backboned  individual. 
And  I  remain  of  the  sense  that  I  did  a 
right  thing,  and  did  it  in  a  way  that  I 
would  hope  he  would  have  been  proud 
of.  As  I  used  the  word  earlier,  it’s  a  very 
bittersweet  pride.  It’s  a  pride  almost 
in  defeat.  But  it  is  pride  nonetheless.  I 
would  do  it  over  again. » 


During  the 

Premier  100  conference, 
Computerworid  used 
electronic  polling  devices 
to  query  audience 
members  on  a  variety 
of  IT  topics.  Here  is  a 
sampling  of  the  questions 
that  were  asked: 


What  is  your  primary 
browser  at  work? 


Firefox:  9% 


Netscape: 

Less  than  1% 


Base:  220  respondents,  Netscape 
received  one  vote;  Safari  and  Opera 
both  got  zero.  Percentages  add  up  to 
less  than  100  because  of  rounding. 


What  is  your  favorite 
browser  at  home? 


Safari: 


Netscape/ 
other:  1% 


Base:  211  respondents.  Netscape  and 
“other"  each  received  one  vote;  Opera 
got  zero. 


What  is  the  single  largest 
source  of  security  breaches  at 
your  organization? 


Sloppy  - 

mobile 

wokerg.^ 


‘"Ineffective 
policies  on  data 
leaving  the 
office  32% 


Base:  161  respondents 
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_DAY  25:  Our  ad  hoc  security  solutions  are  out  of  control. 
They’re  too  difficult  to  manage.  We’re  leaving  ourselves 
vulnerable  and  exposed. 

_Gil’s  had  a  security  epiphany;  high-powered  lasers.  They’re 
everywhere.  I  keep  zapping  myself  as  I  type. 

_DAY  26;  I’ve  taken  back  control  with  the  IBM  System  z™ 
mainframe.  It  helps  us  centralize  our  security  management. 
Identity  and  access  controls  help  protect  our  information  from 
internal  and  external  threats.  And  the  System  z’s  multilevel 
security  features — along  with  its  integrated  hardware 
encryption — give  us  the  highest  levels  of  protection  for  our 
data  and  transactions. 

_That’s  great.  But  it  won’t  bring  back  my  left  sideburn. 
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DHS  Warns  of  Citrix 
Software  Flaw 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Home¬ 
land  Security  has  warned  of  a 
bug  in  Citrix  Systems  Inc.’s  Pre¬ 
sentation  Server  Client  that  could 
leave  users  open  to  attack  from 
malicious  Web  sites.  Security 
firm  Secunia  APS  said  the  bug 
is  “highly  critical”  because  of 
its  wide  distribution  and  ease  of 
exploitation.  Citrix  suggests  that 
users  upgrade  to  Version  10.0  of 
the  client  to  fix  the  problem. 


EMC  Exec  Named 
CEO  of  McAfee 

Former  EMC  Corp.  executive 
Dave  DeWalt  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  security  soft¬ 
ware  maker  McAfee  Inc.  DeWalt, 
former  executive  vice  president 
and  president  of  customer 
operations  at  EMC,  takes  the 
helm  of  a  company  tainted  by  al¬ 
legations  of  backdating  of  stock 
options.  DeWalt  succeeds  David 
Fuller,  who  had  been  McAfee’s 
interim  president  and  CEO  since 
the  October  2006  resignations 
of  George  Samenuk  as  CEO  and 
Kevin  Weiss  as  president. 


Moziila  Issues  Fix 
For  Firefox  Raw 

The  Moziila  Foundation  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  fix  for  a  “critical”  Java¬ 
Script  vulnerability  in  the  Firefox 
browser  and  the  SeaMonkey 
application  suite.  The  fix  targets 
Firefox  Versions  2.0.0.2  and 
1.5.0.10  and  SeaMonkey  Versions 
1.1.1  and  1.0.8.  The  vulnerability 
allowed  uniform  resource  identi¬ 
fiers  in  image  tags  to  be  executed 
even  if  JavaScript  had  been  dis¬ 
abled  in  program  preferences. 


High  Court  Rejects 
Ebbers'  Appeal 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
turned  down  an  appeal  by  Ber¬ 
nard  Ebbers,  forcing  the  former 
WorldCom  CEO  to  serve  out  his 
25-yeai  sentence.  The  court 
rejected  the  appeal  without  com 
ment.  Ebbers  contended  that  he 
didn’t  have  a  fair  trial  because 
potential  defense  witnesses 
weren’t  offered  immunity  like 
prosecution  witnesses  were. 


[ON  THE  MARK 


HOT  TECHNOLOGY  TRENDS,  NEW  PRODUCT 
NEWS  AND  INDUSTRY  BUZZ  BY  MARK  HALL 


You’re  Not  a 
Number . . . 


. . .  you’re  a  cube.  Back  in  1967,  the  television  series  The 
Prisoner  revolved  around  a  captured  spy  whose  life 
—  past  and  present  —  was  reduced  to  a  number.  In 
the  title  character’s  case,  it  was  Number  Six.  SailPoint 
Technologies  Inc.  in  Austin  goes  beyond  numbers  to 


what  it  calls  Iden¬ 
tity  Cubes.  Shipping 
later  this  month,  the 
company’s  new  Com¬ 
pliance  IQ_software 
generates  Identity 
Cubes  —  one  for  each 
employee  —  which 
are  meant  to  reduce 
risk  within  your  orga¬ 
nization.  SailPoint’s 
idea  is  to  combine  a 
person’s  work  history 
and  application  ac¬ 
cess  rights  with  the  granular 
details  of  each  application’s 
functions.  According  to  CEO 
Mark  McClain,  Compliance 
IQ^creates  a  risk  score  that 
dictates  whether  an  employee 
is  allowed  to  perform  an  ac¬ 
tion  inside  a  given  application. 
The  score  is  determined  by 
factoring  in  data  such  as  the 
last  time  the  employee  was 
certified  on  access  privileges 
or  whether  he’s  on  probation. 
Naturally,  you  set  the  policies 
that  go  into  determining  a 
worker’s  Identity  Cube  score. 
Well,  then,  maybe  you’re 
a  number  after  all.  Pricing 
starts  at  $150,000. 

Similarly,  Q1  Labs  Inc.  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  next  week 
intends  to  update  its  QRadar 
3100  appliance  software  “to 


weave  in  the  history  of 
user  identity”  to  help 
manage  access  rights, 
says  Chief  Operat¬ 
ing  Officer  Brendan 
Hannigan.  He  says 
the  appliance  sifts 
through  aggregated 
data  from  various 
monitoring  tools  on 
your  network  and  ties 
it  with  identity  data 
to  determine  access 
rights.  The  upgrade  is 
able  to  track  identity  through 
virtual  private  networks, 
which  often  give  users  differ¬ 
ent  IP  addresses  in  separate 
sessions  and  make  it  difficult 
for  traditional  security  tools 
to  monitor  end-user  activity, 
Hannigan  says.  Pricing  starts 
at  $30,000. 

Got  a  headache? 

Take  2  million . . . 

...  log  calls  and  come  up  with  a 
cure.  That’s  what  SupportSoft 
Inc.  did.  It  analyzed  about 
2  million  IT  help  desk  calls 
from  20  large  companies 
(average  workforce:  75,000 
employees).  James  Morehead, 
vice  president  of  product 
management  and  marketing 
at  the  Redwood  City,  Calif.- 
based  vendor,  says  the  result 


Improved 
identity 
management 
boosts  IT 
security, 
McCUIN 
argues. 


is  his  company’s  Headache 
Index  of  the  most  common 
problems  end  users  thrust 
upon  IT  support  opera¬ 
tions.  Yes,  password  issues 
top  the  list,  with  20%  of  all 
calls  involving  a  variation 
on  the  phrase,  “I  forgot  my 
password.”  While  you’ve  no 
doubt  already  automated  the 
response  to 
that  one,  oth¬ 
er  problems 
probably  lack 
automated 
fixes.  More- 
head  thinks 
you  should 
consider  help 
desk  automa¬ 
tion  for  any 
problem  that 
accounts  for 
3%  or  more  of  all  calls.  Take 
e-mail  issues,  which  came  in 
fifth  on  the  Headache  Index, 
chalking  up  an  11%  share  of 
help  desk  calls.  Morehead 
points  to  Outlook’s  OST 
(offline  storage)  file  as  one 
likely  suspect.  It’s  regularly 
overstufFed,  which  can  cause 
Outlook  to  sputter  and  fail. 
Morehead  notes  that  an  auto¬ 
mated  fix  is  available  from 
SupportSoft.  And  he  says  a  lot 
of  home  PC  users  are  contact¬ 
ing  his  company’s  recently 
unveiled  consumer  help 
desk  site,  www.support.com, 
to  express  frustration  with 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  new  Vista 
operating  system.  “We’re 
learning  now  to  help  IT  later,” 
Morehead  says.  Of  course, 
when  you  roll  out  Vista,  you 
might  want  to  keep  a  bottle  of 
aspirin  handy  just  in  case. 

Virtual  worlds  need . . . 

. . .  real-world  tools  for  security 
and  monitoring.  EMC  Corp.’s 
VMware  continues  to  expand 
its  role  in  the  data  center.  But 
just  because  your  application 
environment  has  gone  virtual, 
it  doesn’t  mean  your  IT 
problems  are  any  less  real. 
Gregory  Ness,  vice  president 
of  corporate  marketing  at 
Blue  Lane  Technologies  Inc. 


MOREHEAD: 
Eliminate 
major  help 
desk  pain 
through 
automation. 


in  Cupertino,  Calif.,  argues 
that  security  holes  caused 
by  unpatched  software  on 
virtual  machines  are  just 
as  risky  as  any  other.  His 
company’s  new  VirtualShield 
software,  which  acts  as  a 
virtual  appliance  on  VMware, 
ensures  that  every  connec¬ 
tion  to  a  VMware  application 
stack  meets  the  most  current 
vendor-approved  patch  status. 
In  other  words,  if  a  hacker 
was  trying  a  buffer  overflow 
exploit  for  which  a  patch 
was  available,  VirtualShield 
would  correct  the  packets 
going  to  the  server  to  meet 
the  new  patch  standard,  even 
if  the  app  on  the  virtual  ma¬ 
chine  hadn’t  been  patched. 
(See  “Skip  Patch  Tuesday 
Frenzy ...”  On  the  Mark, 

Feb.  26.)  VirtualShield  will  be 
available  this  Thursday,  with 
prices  starting  at  $499. 

Monitoring  performance  in 
a  VMware  world  can  be  more 
complex  than  in  a  standard 
server  environment,  with 
multiple  VMs  running  on  a 
single  host  device  “creating 
a  highly  interdependent  eco¬ 
system,”  says  Daniel  Heimlich, 
vice  president  of  marketing  at 
Reston,  Va.-based  Netuitive 
Inc.  He  says  one  flaky  VM 
could  affect 
the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  all 
VMs.  What  to 
do?  The  com¬ 
pany  will  ship 
its  Netuitive  SI 
for  VMware 
on  March  30. 
Heimlich  claims  that  the 
software  self-learns  its  virtual 
infrastructure,  the  application 
stack,  real-time  performance 
characteristics  and  other  fac¬ 
tors,  without  installing  any 
agents,  defining  rules,  writing 
scripts  or  setting  thresholds. 
Netuitive’s  software,  which 
runs  on  an  external  server 
while  monitoring  VMware, 
can  predict  performance 
problems  at  least  two  hours  in 
advance,  according  to  Heim¬ 
lich.  Pricing  starts  at  $5,000.  * 


$I5B 

IDG’s 

projection  of 
the  virtual 
server 
market  in 
2009. 
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Microsoft  to  Add  Office  Link 
To  Its  Dynamics  ERP  Apps 


BY  MARC  L.  SONOINI 

ICROSOFT  CORP. 
today  is  set  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  tool 
that  it  says  will  let 
end  users  more  easily  access 
Dynamics  ERP  applications 
from  its  desktop  software. 

Officials  said  the  company 
plans  to  unveil  the  new  Dy¬ 
namics  Client  tool,  which  will 
link  12  Microsoft  self-service 
ERP  products  to  Microsoft 
Office  and  SharePoint  Server 
applications,  at  its  Conver¬ 
gence  2007  user  event  in  San 
Diego. 

Microsoft  said  the  offering 
reduces  the  need  to  train  Of¬ 


fice  and  SharePoint  users  to  run 
its  ERP  software. 

James  Utzschneider,  general 
manager  of  Dynamics  market¬ 
ing  at  Microsoft,  also  noted 
that  Dynamics  Client  will  al¬ 
low  users  to  access  back-end 
ERP  data  without  having  to 
buy  a  full  software  license. 

Greater  ERP  Benefit 

Nick  Garbidakis,  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  New  York, 
said  that  Dynamics  Client  has 
the  potential  to  significantly 
extend  the  benefit  of  an  ERP 
system. 

He  noted  that  the  tool  could 


save  money  on  software  pur¬ 
chases  and  allow  end  users 
to  access  back-end  corporate 
data  without  special  training. 

Microsoft  said  it  also  plans 
to  bring  out  new  ERP  imple¬ 
mentation  and  migration  tools, 
a  new  configurable  interface 
and  several  updated  Dynamics 
ERP  applications  during  the 
conference. 

Utzschneider  said  Dynam¬ 
ics  Sure  Step,  the  set  of  ERP 
implementation  and  migration 
tools  and  processes,  will  help 
customers  more  efficiently  roll 
out  the  Dynamics  software. 

The  new  role-based  user 
interface  can  be  tailored  ac¬ 


cording  to  an  employee’s  posi¬ 
tion  —  such  as  a  financial  or 
manufacturing  post  —  within 
a  company,  Utzschneider  said. 

The  biggest  challenge  in  a 
customer  relationship  man¬ 
agement  or  ERP  application 
implementation  is  end-user 
adoption,  noted  Rob  Bois,  an 
analyst  at  Boston-based  AMR 
Research  Inc. 

He  said  the  new  Client  soft¬ 
ware  should  help  users  more 
quickly  access  customer  and 
other  related  information  with¬ 
out  making  them  log  into  the 
full-blown  CRM  application. 

Microsoft  Dynamics  Cli¬ 
ent  for  Microsoft  Office  and 
Windows  SharePoint  Services, 
which  includes  basic  data  ac¬ 
cess  and  collaboration  capabil¬ 
ities,  is  priced  at  $195  per  user. 

Microsoft  Dynamics  Cli¬ 
ent  for  Microsoft  Office  and 


Product  Upgrades 

At  its  Convergence  user 
conference,  Microsoft 
announced  the  following 
upgrades  to  its 
ERP  software: 

NAV  5.0,  with  sales  and 


GP10.0 


SL  7 

.Net  SI 


SharePoint  Server,  which  in¬ 
cludes  an  executive  dashboard 
and  enterprise  search  and  role- 
based  reporting  capabilities, 
cost  $395  per  user. 

The  Dynamics  Client  will 
be  available  in  May.  * 


Continued  from  page  1 

Texas  House 

Social  Security  numbers  on 
each  of  the  millions  of  pages  of 
public  records  they  maintain 
and  then  redact  them. 

Abbott’s  ruling  caused  an 
uproar  among  county  clerks  in 
the  state,  who  were  panicked 
at  the  prospect  of  being  held 
criminally  liable  for  actions 
they  said  were  carried  out  as 
part  of  their  normal  business. 

Many  of  them  quickly  shut 
down  or  severely  restricted 
public  access  to  court  records 
and  sought  help  from  state 
legislators.  “When  we  first  saw 
the  [attorney  general’s]  opin¬ 
ion,  we  were  just  panicked. 

We  were  like,  ‘This  couldn’t 
be  happening,’  ’’  said  Janice 
Gray,  district  clerk  for  Coryell 
County  and  vice  president  of 
the  County  and  District  Clerks 
Association  of  Texas. 

Dianne  Wilson,  county  clerk 
for  Fort  Bend  County,  added 
tiiat  much  of  the  personal 
m  formation  has  been  freely 
available  for  purchase  and 
inspection  at  county  of¬ 
fices  foE  many  years.  “We  have 
always  held  that  we  are  the  re¬ 
pository  of  the  public  record,” 
Wilson  said,  “The  public  has 
the  right  to  view  and  copy  and 
purchase  any  public  record. 


They  have  free  access  to  it.” 

She  noted  that  county  clerks 
can’t  reject  a  document  just  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  confidential 
information.  Nor  can  they  alter 
a  public  record,  she  said.  “We 
cannot  tell  you  what  to  put  in 
a  document  and  what  not  to,” 
Wilson  said.  “We  don’t  read  the 
documents;  we  don’t  know  if 
there  is  a  [Social  Security  num¬ 
ber]  in  it  or  not.  We  are  not  the 
ones  that  put  it  in  there.” 

As  the  criticism  mounted, 
Abbott  quickly  abated  the 
opinion  for  60  days  to  let  the 
legislature  act  on  it.  In  a  letter 
to  Fort  Bend  County  Attorney 
Roy  Cordes,  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  acknowledged  that  “the 
real-world  consequence  [of  the 
opinion]  was  a  virtual  halt  to 
a  tremendous  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  commerce  in  Texas.” 

Abbott’s  investigation  of 
the  issue  was  initiated  after  a 
2005  inquiry  from  Fort  Bend 
County  about  how  its  clerk 
was  expected  to  deal  with  So¬ 
cial  Security  numbers  listed 
on  public  records. 

The  legislation  that  was 
passed  last  week,  sponsored  by 
Rep.  Jim  Keffer  of  Eastland,  al¬ 
lows  county  and  district  clerks 
to  disclose  “in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business”  Social  Se¬ 
curity  numbers  contained  in 
public  records.  The  bill  holds 
that  such  disclosure  is  not 


‘‘official  misconduct  and  does 
not  subject  the  clerk  to  civil  or 
criminal  liability”  under  the 
state’s  privacy  laws. 

The  measure  also  requires 
that  Social  Security  numbers 
not  be  included  in  future  pub¬ 
lic  records  filed  with  county 
governments,  and  it  allows 
individuals  to  ask  that  their 
Social  Security  numbers  be 
removed  from  existing  public 
records.  However,  it  is  up  to 
individuals  to  identify  the 
documents  from  which  the 
numbers  must  be  redacted. 

The  passage  of  HB  2061  is 
likely  to  come  as  a  disappoint¬ 


ment  to  privacy  advocates, 
who  have  long  been  concerned 
that  many  county  govern¬ 
ments  are  posting  public  rec¬ 
ords  containing  confidential 
personal  information  on  the 
Internet  without  first  redact¬ 
ing  sensitive  data.  Many  have 
noted  that  the  list  of  the  public 
documents  posted  on  some 
county  Web  sites  includes  cop¬ 
ies  of  property  and  tax  records, 
motor  vehicle  information  and 
court  files. 

Many  of  these  documents 
include  Social  Security  and 
driver’s  license  numbers,  bank 
account  details  and  sometimes 


even  protected  health  infor¬ 
mation,  critics  noted. 

“Identity  thieves  all  over 
the  world  must  be  celebrating 
today,”  said  David  Bloys,  a  re¬ 
tired  private  investigator  who 
publishes  a  newsletter  called 
“News  for  Public  Officials”  in 
Shallowater,  Texas. 

“This  could  have  been 
avoided  by  simply  telling  the 
handful  of  Texas  counties 
that  were  online  to  pull  their 
Web  sites  offline,”  Bloys  said. 
“It  is  the  online  records  that 
threaten  Texans,  and  the  on¬ 
line  counties  that  have  put  us 
all  at  risk.”  » 


Critics:  Clerks  Can  Easily  Redact  Personal  Data  From  Web 


SECURITY  EXPERTS  downplayed 
concerns  by  county  clerks  in  Texas 
about  the  difficulty  of  redacting 
Social  Security  numbers  from  public 
records  posted  on  government  Web 
sites. 

Some  pointed  to  states  like 
Florida,  where  county  governments 
are  already  redacting  public  records 
as  mandated  by  state  law. 

Late  last  year,  Rorida's  Orange 
County  completed  an  18-month 
review  of  more  than  30  million  pages 
in  more  than  12  million  public  records 
for  personal  information  such  as  So¬ 
cial  Security  numbers,  bank  account 
information  and  credit  card  numbers. 


In  the  end,  777,635  pages 
-  2.6%  of  the  total  reviewed  -  were 
found  to  have  personal  data  that 
needed  to  be  redacted. 

“Right  now,  what  you  have  is  a  lot 
of  these  counties  [in  Texas]  running 
down  to  the  state  legislature  and 
trying  to  scare  them,”  said  Peter 
MacKoul,  president  of  HIPAA  Solu¬ 
tions  LC,  a  Sugar  Land,  Texas-based 
consulting  firm. 

“They  want  legislators  to  write  a 
law  running  against  the  [attorney 
general’s]  opinion.  What  they  are 
saying  is  that  it  is  too  difficult 
to  comply  with  the  AG’s  ruling,” 
according  to  MacKoul. 


Janice  Gray,  district  clerk  for 
Coryell  County  and  vice  president  of 
the  County  and  District  Clerks  As¬ 
sociation  of  Texas,  contended  that 
eliminating  Social  Security  numbers 
from  the  records  would  be  a  monu¬ 
mental  task. 

The  county  clerks  would  have 
to  go  through  millions  of  pages  to 
identify  records  containing  the  num¬ 
bers,  make  copies  of  the  pages  and 
then  block  out  the  numbers  on  each 
copy.  Gray  said. 

“You  are  talking  about  extra  paper, 
extra  storage  and  extra  manpower” 
to  do  it,  she  said. 

-  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 


Ten  innovative  projects.  Ten  IT  leaders. 
'ITiis  year’s  best  of  the  ITemier  100  maximized 
information  sharing  with  projects  that 
offered  convenience  for  customers,  comfort  for 
cancer  patients  or  tough  luck  for  criminals. 
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IT  budgets  might  be 
lighter  and  staffs  leaner, 
but  what  never  dimin¬ 
ishes  is  the  collective 
brainpower  of  an  IT 
team  put  to  the  task. 
Couple  that  strength 
with  the  vision  of  a  true 
IT  leader,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  organization  can 
move  mountains.  Many 
of  this  year’s  10  Best  in 
Class  award  winners 
used  that  mental  force  to 
bring  about  innovations 
in  information  sharing. 


On  the  streets  of 
New  York,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  detectives 
now  have  more 
than  120  million 
criminal  and  arrest 
records  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  as  part  of  the 
Real-Time  Crime 
Center,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  the 
IT  team  under  CIO 
James  Onalfo.  The 
mayor  cited  the 
combined  data 
warehouse  and 
crime  analysis  tools  as  a  factor  in 
the  New  York  City  Police  Depart¬ 
ment’s  ability  to  solve  74%  of  all 
murders  and  shootings  that  took 
place  in  the  city  during  2005. 

At  The  University  of  Texas 
M.D.  Anderson  Cancer  Center, 
under  the  leadership  of  CIO  Dr. 
Lynn  Vogel,  the  IT  team  devel¬ 
oped  a  Web  services-based  elec¬ 
tronic  medical  records  system 
that  coordinates  patient  care  by 
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4  Underwater  Web  Despite  the  crowds,  Georgia  Aquarium's 
visitors  rarely  wait  in  line  to  see  exhibits,  thanks  to  its  Web-based 
reservation  and  ticketing  systems. 


BEST  IN  CUSS 


8  Paper  Erasers  The  U  S  Maritime  Administration  uses  its 
automated  procurement  system  to  make  25.000  purchases  online 
every  year,  with  no  harm  to  trees. 


9  Global  Assembly  Information  sharing  took  a  giant  leap  for¬ 
ward  at  Tata  Consultancy,  which  used  a  set  of  collaboration  tools  plus 
VoIP  to  cut  travel  costs  by  40%  and  telephony  costs  by  60%, 


10  Synchronized  Stock  Many  acquisitions  later,  apparel 
giant  VF  Corp.  runs  a  best-of-breed  supply  chain  that  has  reduced  plan¬ 
ning  cycle  times  by  75%  and  increased  customer  service  by  15%. 


11  Cure  Colldboretion  The  university  of  Texas  M  ,D.  Anderson 
Cancer  Center  improved  patient  care  with  an  electronic  medical  records 
system  that  brings  a  patient's  clinical  and  research  data  to  bedside  PCs. 


12  Auction  Block  Auction  house  Bonhams  1793  developed  a 
comprehensive  auction  management  system  that  combines  the  func¬ 
tions  of  ERP,  CRM,  auction  catalog  production  and  more. 


13  Desktop  Drop  Via  a  Web  portal.  Wells  Fargo  business 
customers  can  now  make  deposits  from  their  desktops,  saving  the 
bank  and  its  customers  time  and  money. 


16  CdSe  CreckerSThe  New  York  City  Police  Department's 
online  database,  which  houses  more  than  120  million  criminal  and  ar¬ 
rest  records,  has  been  used  by  detectives  to  work  on  more  than  3,500 
cases  thus  far. 


17  Fraudbusters  Michigan's  IT  department  integrated  data  from 
multiple  repositories  into  a  single  data  warehouse,  helping  investigators 
identify  S8.7  million  in  fraud  last  year. 

18  Instant  IT  The  GAO's  Hurricane  Central  portal  coordinates  the 
efforts  of  13  mission  teams  specializing  in  areas  as  diverse  as  banking, 
public  health  and  flood  control. 


19  The  Judges 


bringing  clinical  and  research 
data,  along  with  medical  images, 
to  bedside  PCs.  The  system  has 
also  enabled  research  collabora¬ 
tion  that  might  someday  lead  to 
advances  in  cancer  treatment. 

Sharing  information  is  great, 
but  first  you  have  to  get  at  it.  At 
the  Michigan  Department  of  In¬ 
formation  Technology,  creating 
an  integrated  data  warehouse 
that  helped  detect  $8.7  mil¬ 
lion  in  public  assistance  fraud 
last  year  meant  breaking  down 
cross-organizational  informa¬ 
tion  silos.  And  at  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Accountability  Office, 
building  a  Web  portal  to  co¬ 
ordinate  disaster-relief  efforts 
meant  gathering  information 
from  13  mission  teams  and  mul¬ 
tiple  government  agencies. 

Now  in  its  sixth  year,  Com- 
puterworld's  Best  in  Class 
awards  program  honors  IT 
leaders  who  bring  projects  like 
these  to  fruition.  These  hon- 
orees  are  a  subset  of  the  2007 
Premier  100  IT  honorees  who 
are  being  recognized  for  help¬ 
ing  their  organizations  achieve 
goals  through  technology  inno¬ 
vation.  To  select  this  year’s  10 
winners,  a  panel  of  judges  and 
Computerworld  editors  evalu¬ 
ated  dozens  of  candidates  (see 
page  19).  We  looked  for  projects 
with  measurable  payback,  stra¬ 
tegic  importance  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,  customer  impact  and  new 
revenue  or  cost  savings. 

We  hope  you’ll  pick  up  a  few 
ideas  here  and  that  these  stories 
will  serve  as  a  reminder  that  IT 
innovation  is  all  about  finding 
new  ways  to  bring  people  and 
information  together.  * 
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No  lines, 
no  waiting  with 
the  Georgia 
Aquarium’s 
Web-based 
reservation 
and  ticketing 
system. 


By  Julia  King 


VISITORS  from  around 
the  world  come  to  the 
Georgia  Aquarium 
to  see  Beluga  whales, 
piranhas,  California  sea  li¬ 
ons,  rare  whale  sharks  from 
Asia  and  even  African  black¬ 
footed  penguins.  But  despite 
the  crowds,  rarely  do  visitors 
wait  in  line  to  see  these  ex¬ 
hibits,  thanks  to  the  aquari¬ 
um’s  Web-based  reservation 
and  ticketing  systems. 

There’s  also  no  waiting 
to  apply  for  a  job,  volunteer 
time  and  services,  make  a 
financial  donation  or  book  S 

a 

trips  for  school  groups.  < 

Every  one  of  these  tasks  S 

is  handled  online  via  the  “ 
aquarium’s  Web  site,  which 
functions  as  the  primary 
connection  between  the 
aquarium,  which  is  the 
world’s  largest,  and  its  vari¬ 
ous  sets  of  patrons. 

Developed  primarily  from 


In  the  Aquarium’s  first  six 
months  of  operations,  more 
than  70%  of  tickets  were 
purchased  online.  Personnel 
also  managed  nearly  1,000 
volunteers  via  the  Web  site, 
which  lets  volunteers  sched¬ 


ule  their  own  work  hours. 

By  customizing  commer¬ 
cial  electronic  shopping  cart 
software,  the  aquarium  also 
created  an  online  donation 
system  that  has  processed 
more  than  $2  million  from 


off-the-shelf  software  that 
was  customized  to  accom¬ 
modate  specific  needs,  such 
as  online  fundraising,  the 
Web  site  also  functions  as 
the  aquarium’s  administra¬ 
tive  heart  and  soul. 


I 
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“We  were  successful  in  eliminating 
lines  to  get  into  the  aquarium,” 
says  Beach  Clark,  vice  president 
of  IT  at  the  Georgia  Aquarium. 


40,000-plus  donors. 

“We’re  a  relatively  small 
business,  so  we  have  to  stay 
pretty  much  with  off-the- 
shelf  software  packages,” 
explains  Beach  Clark,  vice 
president  of  information 
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technology  at  the  nonprofit 
aquarium.  “That  said,  we 
have  seen  some  pretty  sig¬ 
nificant  advantages  by  either 
customizing  or  integrating 
that  software.” 

For  example,  with  an  in¬ 
tegrated  online  reservation 
and  on-site  ticketing  system, 
Clark  says,  the  aquarium  is 
able  to  manage  foot  traffic 
through  the  550,000-square- 
foot  building. 

“From  an  operations  stand¬ 
point,  if  people  can  make 
a  reservation  and  print  out 
tickets  at  home  online,  then 
we  could  avoid  problems  that 
many  other  aquariums  had 
where  everyone  showed  up 
at  the  same  time  and  had  to 
stand  in  line,”  Clark  says. 

“We  were  successful  in 
eliminating  lines  to  get 
into  the  aquarium.” 

With  online  reserva¬ 
tions  and  by  issuing 
time-stamped  admission 
tickets,  “we’re  also  able 
to  manage  the  capacity  of  the 
building  so  that  it  stays  full,” 
he  adds. 

From  the  beginning, 

“we  knew  that  a  successful 
advanced-reservation  system 
would  be  critical  to  manag¬ 
ing  the  record  crowds  we 
expected  at  the  aquarium,” 
says  Clark.  Since  it  opened 
in  November  2005,  the 
aquarium  has  hosted  more 
than  2  million  visitors. 

Still,  the  Web  site’s  per¬ 
formance  and  value  have  far 
surpassed  all  expectations, 
says  Jeff  Swanagan,  Georgia 
Aquarium’s  CEO. 

Across  all  aquariums  and 
zoos  in  the  U.S.,  the  previous 
high  for  tickets  sold  online 
was  between  8%  and  10%  of 
all  sales,  Swanagan  notes. 

“Initially,  our  numbers 
were  90%  [of  tickets  sold  on¬ 
line].  That  has  fallen  some¬ 
what,  to  around  60%,  but 
wow,  we  had  never  expected 
it  would  be  this  powerful,” 


he  says.  “As  managers,  it 
enables  us  to  plan  ahead 
—  how  much  staff  we’ll  need, 
how  much  food  we’ll  need 
and  how  we  can  help  guests 
prepare  for  their  trip.” 

Clark  explains  that  online 
ticket  sales  were  especially 
high  in  the  beginning  be¬ 
cause  visitors  were  more 
cognizant  that  a  brand-new 
aquarium  would  attract  a  lot 
of  people,  which  would  trans¬ 
late  into  long  ticket  lines. 
They  were  able  to  circumvent 
the  lines  by  going  to  the  Web. 

Now  that  the  aquarium 
has  been  open  for  a  year,  vis¬ 
itors,  anticipating  that  lines 
might  be  shorter,  might  not 
feel  the  need  to  buy  tickets 


online,  Clark  speculates. 

From  a  technical  stand¬ 
point,  none  of  the  applications 
used  by  the  aquarium’s  Web 
site  is  especially  complex, 
Clark  notes.  What  is  innova¬ 
tive  about  the  implementation 
is  how  the  applications  are 
customized  and  integrated 
—  work  that  was  completed  by 
a  multiparty  team  of  service 
providers,  including  Accen¬ 
ture  Ltd.  and  Spunlogic,  an 
Atlanta-based  marketing  and 
technology  firm. 

The  biggest  technical 
challenge  was  the  real-time 
integration  between  the  Web 
shopping-cart  software  and 
online  ticketing,  Clark  says. 
“The  Web  shopping  cart  was 
great  for  products,  but  it  didn’t 
have  the  capability  to  collect 
date  and  time  information,  so 
we  had  to  customize  the  pack¬ 
age  for  that,”  he  says. 

The  team  created  an  XML- 
based  interface  to  link  the 
two  packages. 


A  second  integration  chal¬ 
lenge  involved  customizing  a 
Microsoft  SharePoint  docu¬ 
ment  library  that  houses  job 
applications  so  that  it  could 
be  accessed  by  the  outside 
service  provider  that  scores 
candidates’  submissions. 
This,  too,  was  done  via  an 
XML-based  interface. 

Enhancements  are  on¬ 
going.  Just  recently,  the 
aquarium  began  offering  a 
feature  that  lets  users  down¬ 
load  information  about  all 
of  its  various  galleries  and 
exhibits  from  the  Web  site  to 
their  iPods  so  they  can  listen 
to  a  free  personal  audio  tour 
when  they  visit. 

“All  zoos  and  aquaria  are 


aggressively  adopting  the 
Internet,  not  just  for  market¬ 
ing  but  [also]  for  increasing 
and  enhancing  the  overall 
experience  of  their  facilities,” 
says  Dennis  Kelly,  president 
and  CEO  of  Zoo  Atlanta.  “I’d 
say  the  Georgia  Aquarium  is 
at  the  forefront  of  utilizing 
the  Web  to  present  a  very 
engaging,  customer-friendly 
front  door  to  their  facility.” 

Looking  ahead,  Clark  says, 
the  aquarium  is  aiming  to 
enhance  the  Web  site  further 
so  that  it  can  better  market 
to  tour  operators  and  local 
businesses.  Among  other 
things,  the  aquarium  wants 
to  partner  with  other  local 
attractions,  including  the 
Atlanta  Fulton  County  Zoo 
and  the  World  of  Coke,  to 
offer  tour  packages. 

“The  Web  site  is  a  very  big 
priority  for  us,”  Swanagan 
says.  “Everything  we  do,  we 
want  to  put  on  the  Web  site 
first.” » 


Acwss  all  aquaiia  and  z(X)s  in  the  US.,  the  pwvious 
hi^hfor  tickets  sold  online  \eas  between  8%  and 
10%  of  all  sales:  Cieoi'^a  Aqiiahiim's  initial  online 
ticket  sales  ivached  W%. 
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Online  procurement 
eliminates  paper 
waste  at  a  federal 
government  agency. 


By  Gary  Anthes 


Twelve  years  ago,  Con¬ 
gress  passed  a  law 
called  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act,  whose 
purpose  was  to  “minimize 
the  paperwork  burden”  on 
the  government  and  those 
who  do  business  with  it.  But 
paper  didn’t  quite  disappear 
from  Washington,  as  anyone 
who  has  bid  on  a  government 
contract  can  tell  you. 

Still,  a  few  brave  public 
servants  have  taken  a  stand 
against  the  flood  of  paper, 
and  Donna  Seymour  is  one  of 
them.  As  CIO  at  the  U.S.  Mar¬ 
itime  Administration,  she  led 
the  development  of  the  Virtu¬ 
al  Office  of  Acquisition  (VOA), 
where  25,000  purchases  are 
now  made  each  year  —  with 
no  harm  to  trees. 

The  Maritime  Adminis¬ 
tration  recently  managed 
its  largest  procurement 
ever,  awarding  a  $2  billion 
contract  for  management 
services  for  70  Ready  Re¬ 
serve  ships.  “We  did  the 
entire  process  online,  never 
exchanging  a  single  piece  of 


paper,”  says  Iris  Cooper,  who, 
as  director  of  acquisitions, 
is  the  chief  VOA  user  at  the 
'agency.  “When  we  did  the 
same  acquisition  five  years 
ago,  we  produced  I  million 
pieces  of  paper.” 

And,  says  Cooper,  the  VOA 
enabled  her  to  enlist  the  help 
of  bid  evaluators  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  New  Orleans,  some¬ 
thing  that  wasn’t  practical  in 
a  paper-driven  world. 

Seymour  says  the  VOA 


saved  the  agency  $250,000 
in  direct  labor  on  the  evalua¬ 
tion  phase  of  just  one  acqui¬ 
sition,  and  it’s  on  track  to  cut 
the  time  spent  on  acquisi¬ 
tions  by  50%.  The  vendors 
that  bid  on  jobs  enjoy  similar 
savings,  she  says. 

The  VOA  is  built  on  EMC 
Corp.’s  Documentum  enter¬ 
prise  content  management 
software,  which  is  integrated 
with  a  pre-existing  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Transportation 


contract-writing  system. 
VOA  uses  a  Documentum 
workflow,  online  forms  and 
automatic  XML  tagging. 

It  automates  much  of  the 
multistep  bid  and  proposal 
process,  from  bid  solicitation 
through  award  notification 
and  contract  administration. 

Seymour  says  she  and 
Cooper  brought  some  basic 
ideas  for  VOA  to  the  Mari¬ 
time  Administration  from 
earlier  jobs  at  the  Defense 
Department.  “It  was  kind  of 
kismet,”  Seymour  says.  “We 
really  just  jelled  right  away. 
We  had  the  same  vision.” 

Seymour  says  she  faced 
two  challenges  as  manager 
of  VOA  development.  One 
was  to  supplement  her  staff 
of  four  IT  workers,  which 
she  did  by  hiring  a  contrac¬ 
tor.  The  other  was  to  manage 
user  expectations  and  shift¬ 
ing  requirements  through  a 
process  of  rapid  prototyping. 

“We  found  that  an  iterative 
joint  application  develop¬ 
ment  approach  —  listen, 
prototype,  demo,  listen  some 
more,  refine,  listen,  demo  — 
worked  best,”  she  says.  “We 
were  very  flexible  in  design 
and  development  but  a  little 
more  rigid  in  the  testing  and 
deployment  phases.” 

Seymour  says  the  Defense 
Department  is  pretty  far 
along  in  automating  procure¬ 
ment.  “But  I  think  we  are 
certainly  in  the  forefront  of 
civilian  agencies,”  she  says. 
Other  Transportation  De¬ 
partment  agencies  are  con¬ 
sidering  adopting  the  VOA, 
she  notes. 

Cooper  says  of  Seymour, 
“She  got  it  from  the  first  min¬ 
ute,  what  I  was  looking  for. 
She  is  very  adaptable,  and 
she  clearly  understands  the 
acquisition  process.  And  she 
empowers  her  people  —  she 
gives  them  the  overall  strat¬ 
egy  and  says,  ‘Here’s  what  I 
want.’  ”  * 


. 
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Tata  Consultancy 
connects  employ¬ 
ees  in  35  countries 
using  voice  over  IP. 

By  Thomas  Hoffman 


in  late  2003,  Tata  Con¬ 
sultancy  Services  Ltd.’s 
CEO,  S.  Ramadorai,  had  a 
simple  but  ambitious  goal 
for  the  Mumbai,  India-based 
company:  Improve  commu¬ 
nication  and  collaboration 
among  all  employees. 

It  wouldn’t  be  an  easy  task. 
With  nearly  80,000  employ- 


on  my  own  reputation.” 

The  initiative,  known  as 
Project  Infinity,  involves  a 
multitude  of  technologies  — 
including  IBM’s  Sametime, 
QuickPlace  and  Lotus 
Domino  collaboration  tools 
—  but  the  key  component  is 
a  global  voice-over-IP  tele¬ 
phony  network  provided  by 
Avaya Inc. 

The  VoIP  network  serves 
as  the  backbone  for  the  col¬ 
laboration  push.  With  it, 
TCS  technologists  who  sup¬ 
port  customers  in  vertical 
industries  such  as  retail,  en¬ 
ergy  and  financial  services 
can  share  and  reuse  com- 


Tata  Consultancy  Services 


or  project  issues  in  depth, 
and  others  said  they  were 
concerned  that  some  prob¬ 
lems  couldn’t  be  resolved  via 
video,  says  Anuva  Pardesi, 
head  of  branding  for  TCS’s 
innovation  group. 

“We  told  them  as  part  of 
their  travel  requests  that 
it  was  mandatory  for  them 
to  explain  why 
videoconferenc¬ 
ing  wouldn’t 
be  enough  to 
satisfy  their 
requirements,” 
says  Pardesi.  “So 
consequently,  we 
were  able  to  track 
costs  on  travel  and 
improve  usage  of 
videoconferenc- 


based  phones,  Pardesi  and 
other  project  members  put 
together  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns  to  explain  why  using 
the  new  phones  was  easier, 
faster  and  cheaper  than  us¬ 
ing  traditional  phones,  which 
typically  require  a  code  to  be 
entered  before  an  employee 
can  access  an  outside  line, 
she  says. 

The  campaigns 
included  a  “user 
of  the  month” 
contest,  spotlight¬ 
ing  the  employee 
who  racked  up 
the  most  IP 
phone  minutes 
for  a  particular 
period. 

Pardesi  and 


Um  ASSEMBLY 


ees  in  35  countries,  Rama¬ 
dorai  wanted  to  see  more 
real-time  collaboration  and 
information  sharing  among 
workers  in  different  time 
zones  who  come  from  dispa¬ 
rate  cultures  and  whose  cli¬ 
ents  are  in  different  vertical 
industries. 

Even  though  TCS’s  CEO 
was  a  key  supporter  of  the 
project,  “the  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge  for  me  was  to  show  my 
business  peers  the  overall 
benefits  of  the  project,”  says 
Chief  Technology  Officer 
K.  Ananth  Krishnan. 

Development  began  in 

2004,  but  the  biggest  payoffs 
wouldn’t  be  visible  until  mid- 

2005,  says  Krishnan.  “So  it 
was  a  leap  of  faith  for  our 
senior  leadership  team”  to 
buy  into  the  project,  he  adds. 
“I  had  to  sell  this  pretty  much 


mon  code  “snippets,”  says 
Krishnan. 

The  VoIP  network  has  also 
enabled  TCS  to  reduce  its 
travel  and  telephony  costs, 
because  the  system  supports 
videoconferencing  among 
associates  in  far-flung  offices. 
In  fact,  over  the  past  year, 
TCS  has  reduced  its  domes¬ 
tic  and  international  travel 
costs  by  40%  while  slashing 
its  telecommunications  costs 
by  60%. 

Still,  getting  employees 
to  use  the  VoIP  network 
and  achieving  those  savings 
wasn’t  easy.  Eor  instance, 
when  TCS’s  IT  organiza¬ 
tion  first  began  promoting 
the  idea  of  using  videocon¬ 
ferencing  to  connect  with 
colleagues,  some  employees 
insisted  that  they  needed  to 
travel  to  discuss  business 


ing.”  It  helped  that  TCS’s 
CFO,  S.  Mahalingam,  stood 
firmly  behind  the  mandate  to 
justify  travel,  she  says. 

Project  Infinity  team  lead¬ 
ers  also  expected  that  once 
IP-based  phones  came  out, 
adoption  rates  “would  take 
off,”  says  Christopher  Hud¬ 


son,  a  principal  consultant 
who  ran  the  TCS  project 
management  office.  But  as  it 
turned  out,  many  employees 
didn’t  want  to  abandon  their 
existing  phones,  he  adds. 

To  help  encourage  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  VoIP  telephony 
network,  including  the  IP- 


her  group  also  came  up  with 
a  contest  for  employees  to 
name  the  VoIP  network.  The 
winner  was  awarded  5,000 
rupees  (about  $113  U.S.),  says 
Pardesi. 

There  was  some  initial 
excitement  among  users 
about  the  VoIP  network. 


“but  it  didn’t  peak,”  says 
Pardesi.  “So  we  had  to  go 
back  to  the  drawing  board 
to  determine  how  to  sustain 
interest.  We  realized  we 
needed  to  get  this  message 
out  very  clearly  and  to  repeat 
this  message  consistently 
until  it  caught  on.”  * 


‘'It  was  a  leap  of  faith  for  our 
senior  leadership  team.'' 

K.  ANANTH  KRISHNAN,  CTO,  TATA  CONSULTANCY  SERVICES  LTD. 
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Many  acquisitions  later,  apparel  giant  VF  runs  a  best-of-breed  supply  chain. 

By  Jennifer  McAdams 


VF  Corp. 


Catering  to  more  than  just 
cowboys  with  its  signa¬ 
ture  Lee  and  Wrangler 
jeanswear  lines,  VF 
Corp.  has  become  a  “life¬ 
style”  apparel  company  by 
acquiring  brands  tailored  to 
surfers,  skateboarders,  out¬ 
door  enthusiasts  and  others. 
Supply  chain  management 
has  helped  this  manufacturer 
change  its  image  and  over¬ 
haul  its  factory  operations 
and  sourcing  channels. 

Greensboro,  N.C  .-based 
VF  has  been  around  for  more 
than  a  century  and  is  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  apparel 
makers.  When  VF  first  went 
into  acquisition  mode  several 


years  ago,  officials  decided  to 
consolidate  administrative 
functions  by  adopting  a  best- 
of-breed  approach  in  which 
it  routinely  discontinues  the 
use  of  many  systems  from  the 
companies  it  absorbs.  At  the 
same  time,  an  overarching 
supply  chain  management 
system  now  stretches  across 
VF’s  many  divisions. 

Having  grown  to  gargan¬ 
tuan  size,  VF  is  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  volume 
purchases,  locate  the  best 
facilities  in  which  to  make 
particular  products  and 
quickly  move  inventory.  VF 
takes  in  $7  billion  in  sales 
annually.  It  churns  out  more 
than  800,000  SKUs 
—  ID  numbers  used 
for  each  backpack, 
pair  of  shoes  or  jeans 
that  it  makes  and 
ships  to  about  47,000 
retailers.  Production 
relies  on  more  than 
1,600  factories,  over 
100  fabric  wholesal¬ 
ers  and  nearly  3,000 
trim  suppliers. 

“When  you  start 
to  track  all  of  these 
numbers  and  think 
about  managing  a 
supply  chain  of  this 
size,  it  is  just  mind- 
boggling,”  says  Ellen 
Martin,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  supply  chain 
systems  at  VF. 

To  identify  and 


keep  up  with  customers  shop¬ 
ping  for  both  new  and  tradi¬ 
tional  VF  brands,  IT  officials 
are  forever  grooming  the 
supply  chain  system,  which 
is  based  on  i2  Technologies 
Inc.’s  Supply  Chain  Planner 
Versions  6.1  and  6.2.  VF  part¬ 
nered  with  i2  in  the  late  1990s, 
initially  using  SCP  3.8. 

In  some  cases,  SCP  helps 
VF  to  reduce  risk,  but  it  also 
helps  the  company  to  take 
chances  on  new  ventures. 
“Humans  have  a  real  habit  of 
getting  into  habits.  Because  a 
color  was  once  popular,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  stay  with  it, 
even  though  demand  has  gone 
down.  SCP  doesn’t  have  any 
habits,”  says  Martin. 

VF  worked  with  i2  to 
ensure  that  SCP  could  run 
all  components  of  its  manu¬ 
facturing  resource  planning 
system  in  a  nightly  batch 
window.  The  process  takes 
about  three  hours,  starting 
with  data  feeds  to  the  soft¬ 
ware  engine  and  ending  with 
the  export  of  planning  and 
procurement  answers. 

Optimizing  SCP  for  each 
major  business  line,  however, 
isn’t  without  its  challenges, 
says  Will  Shiver,  senior  proj¬ 
ect  lead  in  VF’s  forecasting 
and  planning  area.  “Even 
though  SCP  is  a  common  sys¬ 
tem  within  VF,  our  individual 
business  units  —  we  call 
them  coalitions  —  are  very 
diverse.  Each  one  has  offered 
unique  opportunities  for  cus¬ 
tomized  solutions,”  he  says. 

Unlike  VE,  many  compa¬ 


nies  fail  to  make  supply  chain 
management  an  integral  part 
of  consolidations  or  mergers 
and  acquisitions,  says  Mark 
Hillman,  a  supply  chain  ana¬ 
lyst  at  AMR  Research  Inc. 

“Companies  are  not  nec¬ 
essarily  looking  for  supply 
chain  efficiencies  and  op¬ 
portunities  to  consolidate  the 
number  of  suppliers  in  their 
base,”  he  says. 

Using  a  supply  chain  sys¬ 
tem  is  essential  for  planning 
internal  operations  and  ad¬ 
dressing  the  needs  of  major 
suppliers.  “Our  system  helps 
us  plan  for  base  items  —  the 
products  we  need  month 
after  month  —  and  optimize 
production  of  those  products 
to  keep  the  capacity  of  the 
sewing  floor  steady,”  says 
Martin.  “We  don’t  want  to 
have  spikes  one  day  and 
send  workers  home  the  next.” 

VE  has  worked  with  i2 
to  develop  a  system  called 
Material  and  Asset  Planner, 
or  MAP  Solver.  This  module 
lets  business  unit  leaders 
determine  how  to  maximize 
volume  discounts  while 
keeping  in  mind  options  for 
producing  a  particular  item. 

“In  the  end,  it  comes  down 
to  a  passion  for  this  busi¬ 
ness,”  Martin  says.  “We  are 
passionate  about  VF,  pas¬ 
sionate  about  our  customers 
and  even  passionate  about 
the  software  we  use.”  * 


McAdams  is  a  freelance  writ¬ 
er  in  Vienna,  Va.  Contact  her 
at  JMTechWriter@aol.com. 
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Patient  data  is 
streamlined  at  this 
national  cancer 
research  center. 

By  Stacy  Collett 

alt  of  all  families  who 
have  endured  some 
form  of  cancer  say  they 
experienced  problems 
related  to  coordinating  care 
during  the  course  of  treat¬ 
ment.  One  in  five  partici¬ 
pants  in  a  November  2006 
survey  said  they  received 


based  electronic  medical 
records  (EMR)  system  that 
brings  a  patient’s  clinical  and 
research  data,  as  well  as  med¬ 
ical  images,  to  bedside  PCs. 

“In  cancer  [treatment],  the 
worlds  of  research  and  clini¬ 
cal  care  are  so  closely  tied 
together,”  Vogel  says.  “Our 
philosophy  is  that  every 
piece  of  data  that  our  patient 
generates,  whether  it’s  re¬ 
search  data  or  clinical  data, 
should  be  part  of  their  EMR.” 

What  makes  the  system 
unique  is  its  service-oriented 
architecture  (SOA),  which 
allows  more  than  a  dozen 


available  EMR  system  could 
combine  both  images  and 
data,  let  alone  do  so  in  an 
SOA  environment.  That’s 
largely  still  true  today,  says 
Deborah  Kohn,  principal  at 
Dak  Systems  Consulting,  a 
health  care  IT  advisory  firm 
in  San  Mateo,  Calif 
“The  vendors  who  are  out 
there  have  been  developing 
systems  for  years.  These 
companies  have  invested 
millions  in  client/server 
technology,  and  tons  of  cus¬ 
tomers  are  totally  invested  in 
the  technology,”  Kohn  says. 
So  existing  vendors  are  un¬ 


systems.  Clinicians  began 
to  ask  for  the  same  program 
in  the  hospital.  So  we  began 
working  with  the  central  IT 
organization,  and  we  made 
that  happen  in  March  2001,” 
with  ClinicStation. 

“We  accessed  the  reports 
directly  from  the  source  sys¬ 
tem  using  Web  services  to 
initially  get  access  to  the  data,” 
says  McEnery.  “We’ve  been 
able  to  expand  that  model  to 
include  30  different  sources  of 
data  that  are  currently  being 
used  by  the  system.” 

The  next  challenge  was  to 
ensure  that  the  system  was 


RE  COLLABORATION 


The  University  of  Texas  M.D.  Anderson  Cancer  Center 


duplicate  tests  or  diagnostic 
procedures,  or  said  they 
were  confused  about  medi¬ 
cations  their  doctors  pre¬ 
scribed.  Others  reported  that 
medical  records  didn’t  reach 
a  doctor’s  office  in  time  for 
an  appointment. 

“Clearly,  a  top  priority  for 
improving  cancer  care  in  this 
country  is  fixing  this  prob¬ 
lem,”  says  Robert  J.  Blendon, 
professor  of  health  policy  and 
political  analysis  at  the  Har¬ 
vard  School  of  Public  Heath, 
which  authored  the  study  of 
930  adults  affected  by  cancer 
in  partnership  with  the  Kai¬ 
ser  Family  Foundation  and 
USA  Today. 

With  the  help  of  his  IT 
staff,  Lynn  H.  Vogel,  vice 
president  and  CIO  at  The 
University  of  Texas  M.D. 
Anderson  Cancer  Center  in 
Houston,  is  making  great 
strides  in  coordinating  patient 
care  with  a  Web-services- 


departments  to  use  their 
own  best-of-breed  processes 
and  software.  Each  program 
is  wrapped  with  a  services 
layer,  and  they  collectively 
form  a  “virtual  data  reposi¬ 
tory”  that  is  acces¬ 
sible  to  clinicians 
for  viewing  or  inter¬ 
active  use. 

The  center’s  first 
EMR  project,  Clinic- 
Station,  integrates 
a  clinician’s  access 
to  both  images  and 
clinical  data  for  each 
patient.  On  the  research  side, 
the  Clinical  Research  Infor¬ 
mation  Suite  of  applications 
includes  an  institutional 
tissue  bank,  a  model  for  the 
collection  of  research  data 
on  patients  and  a  data  re¬ 
pository  that  has  been  built 
on  a  research  data  model  for 
cancer  research. 

When  the  project  began 
in  2000,  no  commercially 


likely  to  convert  to  an  SOA, 
though  many  have  added 
some  Web  features  to  their 
front  ends,  she  adds. 

Dr.  Kevin  McEnery,  the  vi¬ 
sionary  behind  M.D.  Ander¬ 
son’s  EMR  system, 
hatched  the  idea  for 
an  all-inclusive  sys¬ 
tem  in  2000  when  he 
was  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  radiology. 

“We  were  creating 
too  much  paper  and 
couldn’t  keep  up.  So 
we  began  to  look  at  a 
better  way  to  present  clinical 
information  to  the  radiolo¬ 
gist,”  says  McEnery,  who  is 
now  professor  of  radiology 
and  deputy  division  head  for 
informatics  in  the  center’s 
diagnostic  imaging  division. 
“Initially,  it  was  just  radiology 
reports.  Then  I  decided  that  I 
also  wanted,  as  a  radiologist, 
lab  data  and  clinical  notes.  So 
we  obtained  those  from  other 


robust  enough  to  handle  an 
expanding  user  base,  which 
quickly  grew  from  several 
hundred  to  several  thousand. 

Vogel  credits  Chuck 
Suitor,  director  of  EMR  de¬ 
velopment  and  support,  for 
envisioning  early  on  a  three¬ 
tiered  architecture  with  mul¬ 
tiple  servers  in  the  midtier. 
Today,  the  system  routinely 
documents  3,000  concurrent 
users  who  look  at  1.5  million 
electronic  patient  records 
each  month. 

“When  they  stop  discover¬ 
ing  new  things  about  cancer 
or  new  ways  to  treat  patients, 
maybe  we’ll  have  a  stable 
environment,”  says  Vogel. 
“Until  then,  things  are  chang¬ 
ing  almost  constantly,  and 
we  will  continue  to  change 
to  keep  up  with  it.”  * 


Collett  is  a  Computerworld 
contributing  writer.  Contact 
her  at  stcollett@aol.com. 
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that  was  all  in  one.” 

Bonhams’  developers  used 
the  tools  and  database  to 
establish  at  the  beginning 
of  the  project  a  develop¬ 
ment  framework  —  a  set  of 
routines  and  procedures  that 
could  be  easily  modified  and 
built  upon.  Screen  formats 
and  content  were  database- 
driven  and  could  be  changed 
without  new  code  having  to 
be  written,  Whitehead  says. 

“By  careful  planning  of 
their  architecture,  they  were 
able  to  [achieve]  cost  savings 
by  deploying  everything  on 
IBM  xSeries  servers  running 
Linux,”  says  Robin  Porter, 
business  development  man¬ 
ager  at  Repton  Computer 
Products  Ltd.,  an  IT  reseller 
in  Hanworth,  England.  “Not 
many  were  brave  enough  to 
do  this  so  early.” 

Whitehead’s  boldness 
extended  to  his  choice  of 
application  software  as  well. 
“Everyone  else  in  his  situa¬ 
tion  would  have  done  what 
everyone  else  does  —  buy 
an  expensive  ERP  or  CRM 
solution  and  hire  expensive 
consultants  to  implement 
and  tailor  it,”  Porter  says. 

But  the  key  to  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  didn’t  lie  solely  in 
technology,  Whitehead  says. 
“It’s  primarily  a  matter  of 
mind-set,”  he  explains.  “You 
have  to  believe  that  you  can 
actually  do  it.” 

That  meant  boosting  the 
IT  staff’s  confidence.  It  also 
meant  building  the  rest  of 
the  company’s  appreciation 
for  IT  people  —  “who  tradi¬ 
tionally  had  been  fairly  close 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pile,” 
Whitehead  notes. 

A3  enabled  Bonhams  to 
significantly  reduce  the  ratio 
of  overhead  staff  to  revenue- 
producing  staff,  Whitehead 
says.  “Our  earnings  staff 
were  in  the  minority,”  he 
says,  “but  now  they  clearly 
are  in  the  majority.” » 


To  succeed  at  rapid 
development,  “you 
have  to  believe  you 
can  actually  do  it,” 
says  Bonhams’ 
Roland  Whitehead. 


Auction  house 
Bonhams  1793 
bags  a  bargain 
with  a  custom 
management 


mm  BLOCK 


Bonhams  1793  Ltd. 


By  Gary  Anthes 


Bonhams  1793 Ltd.  is  a 

distant  third  behind  top 
auctioneers  Christie’s 
and  Sotheby’s.  But  it’s 
catching  up,  thanks  in  part 
to  an  auction  management 
system  developed  under  the 
direction  of  CIO  Roland 
Whitehead. 

In  developing  the  system, 
Whitehead  bucked  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom,  which  says 
nobody  in  his  right  mind 
would  develop  a  big,  com¬ 
plex  application  from  scratch 
when  commercial  packages 
are  available  off  the  shelf. 

His  secret?  First,  select 
software  that  can  be  tightly 
integrated  and  at  the  same 
time  easily  modified.  Second, 
go  for  open-source  software 
whenever  possible.  And 


third,  adjust  the  attitudes  of 
both  developers  and  users. 

In  2000,  Bonhams,  which 
is  based  in  London  and  has 
operations  in  the  U.S.,  em¬ 
barked  on  a  series  of  five  ac¬ 
quisitions.  After  the  first  one, 
Whitehead  was  brought  in 
and  charged  with  evaluating 
and  standardizing  IT  sys¬ 
tems.  The  key  was  develop¬ 
ing  a  custom,  comprehensive 
auction  management  system 
that  would  combine  the 
functions  of  ERP,  customer 
relationship  management, 
auction  catalog  production 
and  more.  The  result  was  A3. 

Bonhams’  big  competitors 
had  chosen  packages  from 
SAP  AG  and  Siebel  Systems 
Inc.,  but  Whitehead  wouldn’t 
go  there.  “You  get  packaged 
applications,  and  then  you 
have  to  tailor  them  to  your 


needs,  but  you  also  have  to 
change  your  business  too 
much  for  the  tailored  appli¬ 
cations,”  he  says.  “We  have 
proven  that  you  can  develop 
a  system  from  scratch  at  sig¬ 
nificantly  lower  cost.” 

Whitehead  selected 
database  and  development 
products  from  Progress 
Software  Corp.  He  says  the 
Bedford,  Mass.-based  ven¬ 
dor’s  OpenEdge  application 
framework  offered  a  unified 
environment  of  development 
tools,  application  servers 
and  application  management 
tools.  It  also  provided  an  em¬ 
bedded  database  and  hooks 
to  connect  to  and  integrate 
with  other  applications  and 
data  sources. 

“In  previous  projects.  I’ve 
chosen  a  database  from  a 
database  vendor  and  a  tool 
set  from  another  vendor,” 
says  Whitehead.  “But  we 
wanted  a  development  suite 
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Customers  sign 
on  for  cheaper, 
faster  deposits. 

By  Robert  L.  Mitchell 

Welis  Fargo  &  Co.’s  busi¬ 
ness  customers  aren’t 
exactly  laughing  all 
the  way  to  the  bank, 
but  they  may  be  laughing 
in  their  offices.  Steve  Ellis 
wouldn’t  have  it  any  other 
way.  The  executive  vice 
president  of  the  company’s 
wholesale  services  group 
says  that  thanks  to  the 
bank’s  evolving  Desktop 
Deposit  application,  more 
customers  than  ever  are 
skipping  regular  trips  to  lo¬ 
cal  branches.  Instead,  they’re 
making  deposits  from  their 
I  desktops  by  scanning  paper 
checks  through  their  PCs 
and  uploading  the  images  to 
'  the  bank’s  Web  portal. 

The  application,  integrated 
with  Wells  Fargo’s  Commer¬ 
cial  Electronic  Office  (CEO) 
portal,  has  been  in  operation 
for  less  than  two  years,  but 
1  it  already  services  15%  to 

■  20%  of  all  check  deposits  the 

bank  receives.  The  process 
I  saves  both  Wells  Fargo  and 

its  customers  time  and  mon- 
I  ey.  Desktop  Deposit,  says 

Ellis,  is  “the  fastest  single 
product  ever  adopted”  by  the 
bank’s  customers. 

;  It  has  also  made  the  bank 

more  competitive  by  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  offer  deposit  services 
in  more  locations  in  the  U.S. 
and  abroad  without  having  to 
build  local  branches. 

“It’s  enabled  us  to  do  bor¬ 
derless  banking,”  says  Steph¬ 
anie  Sturgis- Griffin,  senior 
vice  president  of  wholesale 
Internet  solutions  at  Wells 
f  Fargo.  The  bank  can  also 

(  handle  deposits  from  more 

i  locations  for  its  business 

I  customers. 

“[Customers]  are  able  to 


consolidate  their  banking 
relationships  across  all  of 
their  offices  because  they  no 
longer  need  to  have  a  local 
branch,”  says  Danny  Peltz, 
executive  vice  president  and 
head  of  wholesale  Internet 
and  treasury  solutions. 

The  bank’s  decision  to 
switch  gears  after  the  appli¬ 
cation’s  initial  introduction 


subsequent  revisions  to  the 
application  without  disrupt¬ 
ing  customers’  configura¬ 
tions,  and  it  should  make 
upgrades  to  newer  scanners 
easier  as  well. 

“Thin  client  gives  Wells 
total  control  over  the  remote- 
deposit  capture  application. 
This  has  typically  been  an  is¬ 
sue  with  check  [applications],” 


Some  customers  use  a  down¬ 
loadable  Excel  spreadsheet 
report  feature  —  another 
improvement  that  custom¬ 
ers  requested  —  to  directly 
update  their  receivables 
systems.  That  saves  another 
step,  says  Sturgis-Griffin. 

Wells  Fargo’s  approach 
differs  from  that  of  most 
of  its  rivals,  which  have 


Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Desktop  Deposit  is 
the  fastest  single  product 
ever  adopted”  by  the 
bank’s  customers,  says 
Wells  Fargo’s  Steve  Ellis. 


could  be  another  reason  for 
the  product’s  success. 

The  first  version  required 
customers  to  install  a  “fat 
client”  application  and  driver 
software  for  a  scanner  that 
plugged  into  a  PC’s  USB  port. 
Desktop  Deposit  now  relies 
on  a  single  ActiveX  control 
within  the  user’s  browser 
that  interfaces  with  the  scan¬ 
ner.  Customers  use  their 
browsers  to  access  the  appli¬ 
cation,  which  resides  on  the 
bank’s  BEA  WebLogic  serv¬ 
ers.  Written  in  J2EE,  it  offers 
users  the  same  familiar  look 
and  feel  as  the  CEO  portal’s 
other  applications. 

“It’s  a  time-saver,  and  it 
gets  your  money  in  quick. 
There  are  no  cons  to  this,” 
says  Julie  Keegan,  controller 
of  Craig  Hospital  in  Engle¬ 
wood,  Colo.  The  system, 
which  required  10  minutes 
of  phone  support  to  set  up, 
extends  the  window  for 
making  the  deposits  and 
receiving  same-day  credit. 
And  Keegan  says  it  saves  her 
staff  three  hours  per  week. 

The  thin-client  architec¬ 
ture  has  given  Wells  Fargo 
the  flexibility  to  make  five 


says  Stessa  Cohen,  an  analyst 
at  Gartner  Inc. 

That  flexibility  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  bank  to 
quickly  add  several  new 
features.  It  now  allows  busi¬ 
nesses  making  deposits  to 
associate  other  data,  such 
as  a  customer  ID,  with  each 
check.  It  also  lets  users  scan 
in  the  remittance  coupons 
that  their  customers  send  in 
with  their  payments. 

Wells  Fargo  also  added 
the  ability  to  download  and 
print  receipts  and  PDF  files 
containing  the  check  images. 


purchased  remote  deposit 
applications.  That  approach 
typically  doesn’t  let  banks 
integrate  remote  deposit 
tools  tightly  with  their  pri¬ 
mary  business  banking  por¬ 
tals  or  support  thin  clients. 

This  year.  Wells  Fargo 
plans  to  make  the  applica¬ 
tion  available  to  its  smaller 
business  customers. 

Sturgis-Griffin  says  she 
expects  the  same  rapid  up¬ 
take  within  that  market,  be¬ 
cause  “there’s  a  sexiness  to 
it  that  attracts  customers  to 
use  the  service.”  * 
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BECAUSE  I  HEARD  IT 
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SE  CRACKERS 


New  York  City  Police  Department 


Instant  access  to 
35  billion  public 
records  helps  the 
NYPD  fight  crime. 

By  Thomas  Hoffman 


Last  year,  robbers  held 
up  an  Italian  restaurant 
in  New  York  at  gun¬ 
point.  The  thieves  were 
masked  and  fled  without 
leaving  many  clues. 

But  one  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  was  enough  for  detec¬ 
tives  to  crack  the  case.  Wit¬ 
nesses  said  one  of  the  robbers 
had  the  word  “sugar”  tattooed 
on  his  neck.  Using  a  new  high- 
tech  crime-solving  system, 
New  York  City  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  detectives  entered  the 
information  into  a  database 
of  tattooed  criminals  that 
helped  them  identify  and  ar¬ 
rest  the  suspect  within  hours. 

NYPD  detectives  use  the 
database  as  part  of  the  Real 
Time  Crime  Center  (RTCC), 
which  was  rolled  out  by  the 
department  in  July  2005.  The 
system  houses  more  than 
120  million  criminal  and 
arrest  records  and  provides 
access  to  more  than  35  bil¬ 
lion  public  records.  NYPD 
detectives  have  used  the 
system  to  work  on  more  than 
3,500  cases  so  far,  including 
so-called  cold  cases,  which 
involve  crimes  that  have  re¬ 
mained  unsolved. 

Detectives  recently  used 
the  system,  along  with  cus¬ 


tomized  crime  analy¬ 
sis  software,  to  track 
down  a  suspect  in  a 
1988  murder  who  had 
moved  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  says  James  Onalfo, 
the  NYPD’s  deputy 
commissioner  and  CIO. 

In  May  2003,  NYPD 
Commissioner  Ray¬ 
mond  Kelly  hired  Onalfo  to 
oversee  development  of  the 
RTCC.  The  project  origi¬ 
nated  after  Kelly  asked  IBM 
executives  Lou  Gerstner 
and  Nick  Donofrio  to  help 
the  department  implement 
technology  that  would  allow 
detectives  to  use  stored  in¬ 
formation  more 
effectively  to 
solve  crimes. 

IBM  Global 
Services  built  the 
data  warehouse 
using  Web¬ 
Sphere,  which 
utilizes  IBM’s  DB2  universal 
database.  Detectives  can  ac¬ 
cess  information  housed  in 
a  series  of  data  marts  using 
Cognos  Series  7  PowerPlay 
technology,  which  enables 
rapid  data  mining  and  que¬ 
ries.  In  addition,  Hauppauge, 
N.Y.-based  systems  integra¬ 
tor  Dimension  Data  North 
America  Inc.  developed  a  set 
of  forensic  tools  to  help  de¬ 
tectives  analyze  their  cases. 

The  RTCC  is  not  only  con¬ 
sidered  state  of  the  art  among 
law  enforcement  agencies, 
but  it  also  stands  out  among 
communities  that  are  looking 
to  create  regional  computer 


NYPD  CIO 
JAMES 
ONALFO 


forensic  crime  labs 
that  neighboring  cities 
and  federal  and  state 
law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  can  share,  says 
Jeff  Fischbach,  presi¬ 
dent  of  SecondWave 
Information  Systems, 
a  Chatsworth,  Calif.- 
based  consultancy. 
With  a  regional  crime  center 
format,  says  Fischbach,  “you 
can  have  local,  state  and 
federal  law  enforcement  au¬ 
thorities  working  under  the 
same  roof.” 

For  all  the  successes  of  the 
RTCC,  the  project  team  has 
had  to  overcome  multiple 


and  meticulous  Q&A  proc¬ 
ess  with  the  financial  folks 
down  at  City  Hall.” 

Before  Onalfo  became 
CIO,  the  department  had 
been  constrained  in  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  apply  technology  to 
crime  fighting  by  stovepiped 
systems  throughout  the  de¬ 
partment.  “So  the  thinking  at 
City  Hall  was,  ‘How  are  you 
going  to  do  it  now?’  ” 

Onalfo  managed  to  sell  the 
merits  of  the  project  to  New 
York’s  bean  counters.  Never¬ 
theless,  he’s  still  trying  to  ob¬ 
tain  approvals  to  move  for¬ 
ward  with  the  final  phases  of 
the  project,  including  plans 
to  attach  DNA  information 
to  records.  The  crime  center 
will  be  further  aided  when 
all  285  NYPD  precincts  are 
upgraded  from  4MB  Inter¬ 
net  access  to  lOOMB  access, 
which  is  expected  by  August, 
says  Onalfo. 

The  crime  center  has 
generated  impressive  re¬ 
sults.  In  February  2006, 

New  York  City  Mayor  Mi- 


NYPD  CIO  James  Onalfo  says  pre\noiis  efforts  to  apply 
technology  to  crime  fighting  were  constrained.  “So  the 
thinking  at  City  Hall  was,  ‘How  are  you  going  to  do  it  now?'  ” 


obstacles  to  achieve  them. 

For  example,  with  such  a 
massive  volume  of  crime  re¬ 
cords,  the  team  had  to  spend 
countless  hours  “scrubbing” 
the  data  to  ensure  that  detec¬ 
tives  would  be  working  with 
the  most  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  possible,  says  Onalfo. 

Another  big  problem  was 
obtaining  the  $11  million  in 
initial  funding  for  the  system 
from  City  Hall.  And  even 
after  the  RTCC  project  had 
been  approved,  “getting  the 
authority  to  spend  it  is  an¬ 
other  huge  task,”  says  Onalfo. 
“You  have  to  go  through  an 
arduous,  time-consuming 


chael  Bloomberg  announced 
that  74%  of  all  murders  and 
shootings  that  took  place 
in  the  city  during  2005  had 
been  solved,  many  with  the 
help  of  the  RTCC. 

It  helps  that  most  of  the 
40  full-time  detectives  who 
staff  the  crime  center  are 
already  computer  savvy, 
notes  Deputy  Chief  Joseph 
D’Amico,  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  RTCC.  Computer 
knowledge  among  incoming 
law  enforcement  officials 
is  on  the  rise  nationally,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fischbach. 

More  bad  news  for  the  bad 
guys. » 
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Breaking  up  interagency 
data  silos  helps  the  state  of 
Michigan  catch  cheaters. 


By  Robert  L.  Mitchell 


Each  year,  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Human 
Services  (DHS)  grants 
approximately  $5  bil¬ 
lion  in  public  assistance  to 
some  1.2  million  Michigan 
residents  —  including  some 
people  who  are  lying  to  get 
it.  Although  the  information 
that  investigators  need  to 
help  expose  fraud  is  available, 
until  recently  they  couldn’t 


Ken  Theis,  chief  deputy  di¬ 
rector  at  the  DIT. 

The  day  care  program, 
which  provides  assistance  to 
working  parents,  had  been 
expanding  rapidly  for  the 
past  five  years.  “We  had  a 
feeling  this  was  a  problem,” 
says  Dave  Russell,  depart¬ 
ment  specialist  at  the  DHS- 
OIG,  adding  that  some  appli¬ 
cants  were  creating  fake  pay 


activity,  such  as  recipients 
who  earned  less  than  $500 
in  wages  but  received  a  high 
dollar  amount  of  day  care 
reimbursements. 

“We’re  able  to  target  the 
higher-dollar  areas,”  Theis 
says,  and  investigators  are 
now  more  efficient  at  finding 
fraud.  Detection  rates  rose 
in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
initiative  —  identifying 
$3.3  million  in  fraud  in  2004 
and  $9.2  million  in  2005 
—  but  the  numbers  dropped 
back  a  bit  in  2006,  to  $8.7  mil¬ 
lion.  Publicity  about  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  subsequent  prose¬ 
cutions  may  have  contributed 
to  the  drop.  “Fraud  is  starting 


UDBUSTERS 


State  of  Michigan 


easily  match  up  data  because 
it  existed  in  different  agen¬ 
cies’  information  systems. 

The  Michigan  Department 
of  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy  (DIT)  has  been  busy 
remedying  that  problem 
by  integrating  data  from 
multiple  repositories  into  a 
single  data  warehouse  at  the 
DHS.  It  has  also  put  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  query  tools 
and  reports  into  the  hands 
of  hundreds  of  investigators 
and  staffers  for  the  DHS 
Office  of  Inspector  General 
(DHS-OIG),  who  identified 
$8.7  million  in  fraud  last 
year.  Most  of  that  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  state’s  DHS 
Child  Development  and  Care 
assistance  program. 

“We  [at  the  DIT]  help 
agencies  share  data  across 
the  enterprise  to  produce 
these  kinds  of  results,”  says 


stubs  using  home 
computers.  “We’ve 
tossed  around  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  to  figure 
this  out,  but  we’ve 
never  had  the  tools 
to  help.” 

The  DHS  uncov¬ 
ers  cheating  by 
comparing  quarterly  wage 
data  from  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Labor  &  Eco¬ 
nomic  Growth  (DLEG)  to 
see  if  recipients  of  day  care 
assistance  are  indeed  work¬ 
ing.  Before,  the  agency  relied 
on  calls  to  a  hot  line  or  work¬ 
er  complaints.  Now,  the  DHS 
receives  quarterly  electronic 
updates  from  the  DLEG  and 
uploads  those  into  its  own 
data  warehouse.  Using  query 
tools  that  DHS-OIG  staffers 
built  using  Business  Objects 
software,  investigators  drill 
down  to  identify  suspicious 


Fraud  is  starting 
to  go  down  be¬ 
cause  the  word 
is  getting  out,” 
says  the  DIT’s 
KEN  THEIS. 


to  go  down  because 
the  word  is  getting 
out,”  Theis  says. 

While  several 
hundred  staffers 
and  investigators 
can  create  their 
own  queries,  the 
DIT  also  puts  re¬ 
ports  into  the  hands 
of  more  than  3,000 
DHS  staffers  as 
downloadable  PDF  or  spread¬ 
sheet  documents. 

“The  fact  that  critical  data, 
such  as  wage  data,  is  locked 
in  complex  legacy  applica¬ 
tions  makes  progress  very 
difficult,”  says  Gene  Leganza, 
an  analyst  at  Forrester  Re¬ 
search  Inc.  “Michigan’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  build  a  data  warehouse 
across  programs  and  depart¬ 
ments  definitely  puts  them  in 
the  front  of  the  pack”  com¬ 
pared  with  other  states. 

The  DHS  had  a  Teradata 
data  warehouse  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Objects  business  intelli¬ 


gence  tools  in  place  before  it 
began  the  project.  “It  wasn’t 
a  matter  of  bringing  in  new 
technology  but  bringing  the 
pieces  together,”  says  data 
warehouse  contractor  fim 
Davis. 

The  DHS  has  used  the 
technology  in  other  areas 
as  well.  Theis  says  the  DHS 
saved  $1.6  million  last  year 
by  identifying  and  removing 
from  welfare  rolls  people 
who  had  left  the  state  but 
were  still  receiving  assis¬ 
tance.  The  DIT  integrated 
data  from  an  electronic 
benefits  transfer  vendor 
(benefits  are  provided  on  a 
debit  card),  and  investigators 
could  then  create  queries  to 
discover  which  clients  were 
using  their  benefits  in  out-of- 
state  locations. 

“If  they’re  not  a  resident, 
it’s  a  resource  drain,”  Theis 
says,  citing  the  state’s  role  in 
paying  out  Medicaid  premi¬ 
ums  to  HMOs,  administering 
the  issuance  of  federal  food 
stamps  and  providing  some 
direct  cash  assistance. 

Now  the  DHS  is  working 
with  the  federal  Public  As¬ 
sistance  Reporting  Informa¬ 
tion  System,  an  information 
exchange  established  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  The 
service  matches  up  Michi¬ 
gan  DHS  data  with  that  from 
other  states,  as  well  as  with 
federal  wage  and  Veterans 
Benefits  Administration  data. 
“We’re  developing  our  query 
tools  and  will  be  using  the 
data  warehouse,”  says  Theis. 

To  Theis,  the  success  of 
the  initiative  isn’t  so  much 
about  catching  fraud  as  it  is 
making  sure  resources  get  to 
those  who  need  them.  “It  is 
enabling  DHS  to  direct  more 
and  more  resources  toward 
their  clients  during  a  time 
when  their  need  is  the  great¬ 
est  and  funding  is  stretched,” 
he  says.  * 
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By  Drew  Robb 


A  lot  has  been  written  about 
what  companies  should 
do  to  keep  things  run¬ 
ning  when  a  Hurricane 
Katrina-size  disaster  strikes. 
But  what  about  those  who 
come  in  to  clean  up  the 
mess?  For  Anthony  Cicco  Jr., 
then  CIO  for  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Accountability  Of¬ 
fice  and  now  a  director  at  SRA 
International  Inc.,  this  meant 
immediately  building  a  new 
portal  for  staffers  to  coordi¬ 
nate  their  actions. 

“The  GAO  managing 
director  overseeing  the 
recovery  asked  if  we  could 
put  something  together  that 
would  allow  the  teams  to 
coordinate  their  work,  share 
documents  and  keep  up  to 
speed  on  what  other  people 
were  doing,”  says  Cicco. 

“The  key  goals  were  to  make 
it  easier  for  them  to  plan 
their  work  and  to  ensure  ef¬ 
ficiency  by  avoiding  overlap.” 
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“My  biggest  fear 
was  that  we  would 
build  something 
real  quick  that 
had  no  value  to 
anybody,”  says 
former  GAO  CIO 
^  Anthony  Cicco  Jr. 


standard  Web-based  tools 
and  a  staff  who  knows  how 
to  use  them,  you  can  turn 
something  around  like  this  a 
lot  easier.” 

The  challenge  the  GAO 
faced  was  that  it  didn’t  nor¬ 
mally  have  multiple  teams 
working  on  a  large-scale 
project.  Katrina  operations, 
however,  required  a  dozen 
separate  teams  working  on 
as  many  as  30  simultane¬ 
ous  missions.  Many  of  them 
needed  access  to  similar  in¬ 
formation  and  documents. 

“We  had  no  way  of  sharing 
such  documents  and  infor¬ 
mation  in  an  easily  search¬ 
able,  readily  accessible  way,” 
says  Bill  Jenkins,  the  GAO’s 
director  of  homeland  secu¬ 
rity  and  justice  issues.  “Gen¬ 
erally,  prior  to  Hurricane 
Central,  staff  had  to  search 
for  such  information  across 
a  number  of  engagements  by 
job  code,  which  assumed  one 
knew  the  job  code  for  each  of 
the  30  engagements.” 


The  GAO’S 
Hurricane 
Central  helps 
coordinate  the 
efforts  of  13 
disaster  teams. 


U.S.  Government  Accountability  Office 


Congress  had  assigned 
the  GAO  the  task  of  review¬ 
ing  the  hurricane  recovery 
efforts.  The  job  entailed  the 
coordinated  efforts  of  13  mis¬ 
sion  teams  specializing  in 
areas  as  diverse  as  banking, 
public  health  and  flood  con¬ 
trol  —  as  well  as  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  staff  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Homeland 
Security,  the  Federal  Emer¬ 


gency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  and  state  and  local 
agencies.  Cicco  presented  a 
plan  within  four  days,  and 
a  new  portal  —  Hurricane 
Central  —  was  online  in  two 
and  a  half  weeks. 

The  companies  that  do  best 
in  an  emergency  are  those 
that  have  their  disaster  re¬ 
covery  plans  firmly  in  place. 
In  the  GAO’s  case,  the  work 


started  well  before  the  disas¬ 
ter.  About  a  year  before  Ka¬ 
trina  struck,  IT  staffers  were 
volunteering  their  time  to 
explore  the  issue  in  a  skunk 
works  project,  says  Cicco. 

“We  were  forward- 
thinking  enough  that  we 
were  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time,”  he  says.  “To 
the  extent  that  you  have  a 
standard  infrastructure  with 


There  was  also  the  matter 
of  making  redundant  infor¬ 
mation  requests  of  FEMA 
and  other  agencies,  which 
distracted  them  from  their 
vital  recovery  missions. 

Cicco’s  Hurricane  Central 
portal  proposal  addressed 
each  of  those  issues.  It  con¬ 
tained  all  the  key  informa¬ 
tion,  such  as  national  plans, 
reports  and  congressional 
testimony,  as  well  as  state 
and  federal  contacts.  Us¬ 
ers  could  access  support 
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services  for  travel  and  vid- 
eoconferncing,  a  calendar 
listing  the  GAO’s  Katrina 
activities,  and  a  discussion 
forum.  Team  members  could 
post  their  current  work  and 
access  the  GAO’s  document 
management  system. 

“Four  things  make  col¬ 
laboration  work:  You  have  to 
know  who’s  involved,  what 
they  are  doing,  how  they  are 
going  to  be  connected  and 
what  the  time  constraints 
are,”  says  Jessica  Lipnack, 
co-author  of  Virtual  Teams 
(Wiley,  2000).  “It  looks  like 
they  hit  all  four  of  these.” 

Another  key  factor  was 
balancing  speed  and  us¬ 
ability,  since  federal  work¬ 
ers  couldn’t  spend  a  year 
designing  and  testing  the 
system.  From  a  technology 
standpoint,  this  meant  using 
existing  resources. 

“The  most  important  les¬ 
son  is  that  they  built  it  in 
a  hurry  using  Apache  and 
FITML  rather  than  formal 
enterprise  portal  software,” 
says  Tony  Byrne,  founder  of 
CMS  Watch  in  Silver  Spring, 
Md.  “When  you  are  in  a 
hurry,  simpler  is  better.” 

The  portal  technology  was 
the  easy  part.  The  harder 
part  was  making  sure  it  met 
the  users’  needs  exactly.  “My 
biggest  fear  was  that  we 
would  build  something  real 


quick  that  had  no  value  to 
anybody,”  says  Cicco. 

His  team  worked  side  by 
side  with  a  customer  advi¬ 
sory  group  that  could  give 
quick  feedback  on  portal  it¬ 
erations  so  the  system  could 
be  continually  refined. 

“It  was  also  a  good  model 
of  how  the  IT  folks  and  ana¬ 
lysts  could  work  together 
to  create  IT  tools  that  en¬ 
hanced  the  GAO’s  ability  to 
do  its  work  effectively  and 
efficiently,”  says  Jenkins. 
“Throughout  the  process,  IT 
was  constantly  asking  ques¬ 
tions  about  how  they  could 
make  the  site  both  more  user- 
friendly  and  useful.” 

EFFICIENCY 

The  site  was  up  within  three 
weeks,  enabling  faster  access 
to  information  and  tighter 
coordination  between  the 
teams. 

“It  would  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  more  difficult  to 
coordinate  all  of  the  Katrina- 
related  engagements  across 
the  GAO  and  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  duplication 
of  data  requests  from  the 
DHS  to  other  agencies,”  says 
Jenkins.  “It  would  also  have 
taken  more  time  and  effort 
to  answer  congressional 
inquiries  about  our  Katrina- 
related  work.” 

Hurricane  Central  no 


longer  needs  to  support  the 
number  of  Katrina  projects  it 
once  did,  but  its  underlying 
technologies  are  being  put  to 
new  uses  at  the  GAO. 

“Although  our  Katrina- 
related  work  is  winding 
down,  the  portal  has  proved 
so  useful  for  ongoing  emer¬ 
gency  preparedness  and 
response  work  that  we 
continue  to  keep  it  updated,” 
says  Jenkins.  “The  portal 
has  been  the  model  for  creat¬ 
ing  a  similar  portal  for  our 
work  on  a  potential  influenza 
pandemic,  which  involves  a 
number  of  GAO  teams.” 

Byrne  says  that  keeping 
things  simple  made  the  site 
a  success  —  and  that’s  some¬ 
thing  other  organizations 
can  replicate. 

“See  what  value  you  can 
bring  by  building  a  ‘small 
p’  portal  with  existing  tools 
and  technologies  already 
resident  in  your  enterprise, 
before  investing  in  new  tools 
that  will  —  by  the  time  you 
purchase,  install,  customize, 
pilot,  debug  and  roll  them 
out  —  push  your  project 
back  at  least  a  year,”  he  says. 

Lipnack  agrees  that  it’s  not 
necessary  to  go  overboard 
building  a  portal.  “You  can 
throw  all  the  technology  in 
the  world  at  these  things, 
but  unless  there  are  good 
work  processes,  good  people 


processes  and  a  lot  of  trust, 
it  just  isn’t  going  to  happen,” 
she  says. 

Cicco  did  this  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  tight  working  rela¬ 
tionship  with  users.  He  says 
the  GAO’s  portal  project 
includes  a  “rigorous  process 
simplification”  approach,  so 
data  is  entered  once  and  the 
system  builds  the  documen¬ 
tation  needed  for  an  audit. 

Although  Hurricane  Cen¬ 
tral  was  a  success,  Cicco 
says  if  he  had  it  to  do  over 
again,  he  would  break  down 
the  deployment  of  new  fea¬ 
tures  to  make  it  easier  for 
users  to  absorb  the  data.  The 
main  lesson  is  that  organiza¬ 
tions  can  get  far  more  out  of 
existing  resources  than  they 
realize,  so  they  don’t  have  to 
look  for  something  new. 

“Organizations  probably 
use  30%  to  40%  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  their  existing  tech¬ 
nology,”  Cicco  says.  “Just 
by  giving  people  time  to 
research  and  get  under  the 
hood  of  what  you  already 
own  boosts  productivity.  ' 

“Nobody  could  foresee  the 
events  of  Katrina,”  he  adds, 
“but  if  CIOs  are  constantly 
looking  at  how  to  make  jobs 
easier,  they  will  be  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  position  to  respond.”  ► 


Robb  is  a  Computerworld 
contributing  writer. 
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Allen  Firm  Unveils  1.5-lb.  UKraportable  PC 


Execs  not  yet  sure 
of  corporate  uses 
for  Vulcan  device 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

INDIAN  WELLS.  CALIF. 

Vulcan  Portals  Inc.  last  week 
introduced  a  supercompact  PC 
that  weighs  1.5  lb.  Known  as 
the  FlipStart,  the  full-function 
PC  has  a  5.6-in.  screen,  can 
run  both  the  Microsoft  XP  Pro 
or  Windows  Vista  Business 
operating  systems,  and  has  a 
30GB  hard  drive,  according  to 
company  officials. 

Seattle-based  Vulcan, 
founded  by  Microsoft  Corp.  co¬ 
founder  Paul  Allen,  previewed 
the  tool  for  about  a  dozen  IT 
managers  at  the  Mobile  & 


Wireless  Enterprise 
conference 
here  last 
Tuesday,  a 
day  before 
its  formal 
unveiling. 

Keith 

Amodt,  senior 
product  man¬ 
ager  at  FlipStart 
Labs,  a  technol¬ 
ogy  incubator  that 
is  a  division  of  Vulcan, 
said  the  PC  is  slated  to 
start  shipping  on  March  27 
and  will  retail  for  $1,999. 

IT  managers  interviewed  at 
the  conference,  sponsored  by 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.-based  consult¬ 
ing  firm  Frost  &  Sullivan  Ltd., 
said  the  device  looks  promising 


IBM  Adds  Google  Gadgets  to  Portal 


BY  HEATHER  HAVENSTEIN 

IBM  and  Google  Inc.  have 
jointly  unveiled  new  portlet 
software  that  will  allow  users 
of  IBM’s  WebSphere  Portal 
to  integrate  more  than  4,000 
Google  Gadget  services  and 
utilities  into  the  portal. 

The  IBM  Google  Gadget 
Portlet,  which  will  be  available 
in  April,  will  allow  companies 
to  add  gadgets  such  as  maps, 
to-do  lists,  product  delivery 
tracking  tools,  driving  direc¬ 
tions  and  language  translators 
jto  WebSphere  Portal  6.0  and 
jPortal  Express  systems  used  on 
jborporate  desktops,  said  IBM. 

!urb  Appeal’ 

Frank  Brooks,  senior  manager 
af  data  resource  management 
knd  chief  data  architect  at 
Chattanooga-based  BlueCross 
JlueShield  of  Tennessee  Inc., 
said  that  the  gadgets  could  add 
’curb  appeal”  to  the  insurer’s 
|VebSphere  portal. 

S  However,  he  added,  “most 
if  them  wouldn’t  be  meaning- 
il  to  our  employees”  because 
ley  include  nonbusiness  gad¬ 
gets  like  webcams  and  games. 

Brooks  did  note  that  the  link 
with  Google  could  enable  his 
company  to  pull  in  more  sub  ¬ 
stantive  gadgets  that  Google 
may  add  in  the  future. 


“One  of  my  concerns  is  who 
controls  the  quality  of  the 
gadgets,”  Brooks  said.  “Is  there 
quality  control,  or  are  they  just 
gadgets  you  use  at  your  own 
risk?  How  do  you  know  if  it 
is  a  meaningful  gadget  as  op¬ 
posed  to  a  frivolous  gadget?” 

“We’re  trying  to  bust  the 
barrier  of  things  you  do  on 
the  consumer  side  and  things 
you  do  on  the  enterprise  side,” 
said  Larry  Bowden,  IBM’s  vice 
president  for  portals  and  Web 
interaction  services. 

For  example,  a  gadget  that 
provides  driving  directions 
could  be  useful  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  he  said,  noting  that 
sales  personnel  could  use  it 
when  driving  to  clients’  offices. 

At  many  companies,  he 
added,  employees  are  demand¬ 
ing  tools  like  wikis,  blogs  and 
instant  messaging,  which  can 
all  be  added  using  the  gadgets. 
Pulling  the  gadgets  into  the 
portal  would  provide  such 
employees  with  access  to  new 
collaborative  tools  that  incor¬ 
porate  professional  features 
like  security,  Bowden  said. 

In  related  news,  IBM  also 
announced  its  new  Search 
Sitemap  Utility  portlet,  which 
is  designed  to  optimize  portal 
content  for  search  by  external 
search  engines. » 


Vulcan’s  RipStart  has  a  5.6- 
in.  screen  and  weighs  1.5  lb. 

but  they  need  time  to 
find  the  right  corporate 
application  for  its  use. 
“I  think  it’s  going 
to  be  a  couple  of 
years  before 
we  know 
where  this 
kind  of 
device  fits,” 
said  Kerry  Sed- 
wick,  director  of  tech¬ 
nical  architecture  at  American 
Express  Technologies. 

Sedwick  speculated  that  the 
device  could  be  used  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Express  Co.  agents  during 
visits  to  the  company’s  retail 
customers,  when  they  need  a 
fully  functioning  PC  but  “don’t 
want  to  crate  around  a  heavy 
thing.” 

“People  will  love  the  small 
size  and  weight  but  won’t  like 
the  small  keyboard  and  how 


hard  on  the  eyes  it  can  be,” 
Sedwick  suggested.  Noting 
the  small  size  of  the  type  on 
the  screen,  Sedwick  and  other 
IT  managers  said  the  device 
might  be  best  aimed  at  users 
under  40,  who  are  less  likely  to 
need  reading  glasses. 

George  McQuillister,  senior 
product  manage  for  mobile 
services  at  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.  in  San  Francisco, 
said  he  is  unsure  how  quickly 
the  FlipStart  or  similar  de¬ 
vices,  such  as  the  Model  2 
product  brought  out  by  San 
Francisco-based  OQO  Inc.  in 
January,  will  catch  on  with 
corporate  users. 

“When  one  sees  somebody 
[else]  using  it,  others  will  want 
it,”  he  said.  “Certain  individu¬ 
als,  like  my  teenage  son,  would 
love  it,”  especially  because  it 
can  run  sophisticated  comput¬ 
er  games,  McQuillister  noted. 

Similar  to  a  small  laptop,  the 
device  features  a  QWERTY 


keyboard  when  the  clamshell 
is  open.  The  keys  are  too  small 
for  touch-typing,  but  they  can 
be  pressed  with  one  finger  or 
“thumbed,”  as  users  do  with 
other  small  devices,  Amodt 
noted. 

The  exterior  of  the  FlipStart 
features  a  so-called  InfoPane 
that  can  display  a  calendar. 
Outlook  e-mail  and  contacts 
when  the  device  is  closed, 
Amodt  said. 

Wireless  access  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  single  carrier  yet  to 
be  named,  using  the  Evolution 
Data  Optimized  Rev.  A  net¬ 
work,  Amodt  said.  Wi-Fi  func¬ 
tionality  over  802.11b/g  will 
also  be  provided,  he  said. 

Gerry  Purdy,  an  analyst 
at  Frost  &  Sullivan,  said  the 
FlipStart  and  similar  devices 
represent  “an  interesting  new 
category”  of  miniportables. 
Purdy  said  that  he  can  see  the 
current  30GB  hard  drive  in  the 
FlipStart  growing  to  100GB  in 
future  generations,  with  the 
standard  512MB  RAM  grow¬ 
ing  to  4GB. » 


Sun  CSO:  Endless  Internet  Growth 
Keeps  Security  on  Back  Burner 


BY  ROBERT  McMILLAN 

Whitfield  Difhe  has  been  credited 
with  making  privacy  possible 
in  the  Digital  Age.  As  a 
co-inventor  of  public- 
key  cryptography,  he 
is  among  the  most  re¬ 
spected  contributors 
to  the  field  of  computer 
security.  In  an  interview 
with  the  IDG  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  Diffie,  chief  security 
officer  at  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  Inc.,  talked  about 
the  state  of  computer  security, 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  role  in  it  and 
privacy  issues. 

When  the  PC  went  on  the  network, 
there  were  security  implications 
that  nobody  thought  about.  How 
do  you  think  Microsoft  has  re¬ 
sponded  over  the  past  five  years 
or  so?  I  think  there  are  two 
issues.  I  think  you’ll  find  that 
lots  of  [potential  security  prob¬ 
lems]  were  foreseen.  I  think  the 
critical  thing  [is]  that  Micro¬ 
soft  showed  that  its  judgment 


was  correct.  If  it  had  paid  less 
attention  to  security,  maybe 
it  would  have  had  less  market 
share.  The  interesting 
thing  to  me  is  why  it’s 
been  so  hard  for  them.  I 
i  think  it  has  to  do  with 
the  problems  of  legacy 
code  and  the  legacy  in¬ 
terface  expectations  of 
their  customers. 

Do  you  believe  that 
there’s  a  sense  among 
users  that  the  Internet  is  not 
trustworthy?  I  think  that’s  a 
well-placed  misconfidence. 

How  do  you  see  the  state  of 
security  on  the  Internet  today? 

Phishing  is  the  security  prob¬ 
lem,  at  that  level,  that  I  hear 
the  most  about  right  now.  But  I 
certainly  don’t  worry  about  the 
security  arrangements  of  going 
to  AmericanExpress.com.  I’m 
not  the  least  bit  worried  about 
that,  partly  because  of  the  law 
and  partly  because  the  es¬ 


sential  point  of  SSL  is  that  the 
certificate  costs  enough  money 
that  the  thieves  aren’t  putting 
up  a  front. 

I  conjecture  that  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  networked  communica¬ 
tions  and  society’s  dependence 
on  network  communications 
is  outrunning  the  security  of 
that  network  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  quite  some  time. 

What  are  your  thoughts  on 
Internet  privacy?  I  believe  in 
privacy,  but  privacy  is  just  one 
of  a  number  of  considerations. 
What  bothers  me  is  that  in¬ 
formation  about  people  is  so 
readily  available  in  a  way  not 
auditable  to  them,  to  organiza¬ 
tions  like  ChoicePoint,  who 
broker  it  around  and  enable 
other  people,  who  are  not  le¬ 
gally  constrained  in  what  thej'^ 
do  with  it,  to  make  decisions 
based  on  it. » 

McMillan  is  a  reporter  fi.<r  the 
IDG  News  Service. 
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EC  Critical  of  Microsoft 
Antitrust  Response 

BRUSSELS 

i  HE  EUROPEAN  COMMISSION  this 
month  repeated  its  criticism  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  response  to  a  2004 
antitrust  ruling,  opening  up  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  further  fines  for  the  company. 

Since  the  ruling,  the  EC  has  fined 
Microsoft  €497  million  ($652  million 
U.S.)  and  ordered  it  to  disclose  interop¬ 
erability  information  “on  reasonable 
and  nondiscriminatory  terms”  to  rival 
makers  of  server  operating  systems. 

The  commission  said  it  doesn’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  information  in  the  1,500 
pages  of  documents  Microsoft  has  sub¬ 
mitted  since  December  2005  is  worth 
the  price  the  company  is  proposing  to 
charge  for  it. 

“Microsoft  has  spent  three  years 
and  many  millions  of  dollars  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  EC’s  decision,”  said  Brad 
Smith,  Microsoft’s  top  lawyer.  “We 
submitted  a  pricing  proposal  to  the 
commission  last  August  and  have  been 
asking  for  feedback  on  it 
since.  We’re  disappointed 
that  this  feedback  is  com¬ 
ing  six  months  later,  but 
we’re  committed  to  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  address  the 
[EC  issues].” 

In  a  statement,  EC 
Competition  Commis¬ 
sioner  Neelie  Kroes  said, 

“Microsoft  has  agreed  that 
the  main  basis  for  pric¬ 
ing  should  be  whether  its 
protocols  are  innovative.” 

However,  she  added,  “there  is  no  sig¬ 
nificant  innovation  in  these  protocols.” 
■  PAUL  MELLER,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 

Stolen  Laptop  Held 
Staff’s  Personal  Data 

WORCESTER,  ENGLAND 

The  WORCESTERSHIRE  County 
Council  has  confirmed  that  a 
laptop  containing  sensitive  infor¬ 
mation  on  more  than  16,000  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  has  been  stolen  from  IT  vendor 
Serco  Solutions. 

The  laptop,  which  contained  em¬ 
ployee  names,  addresses  and  national 
insurance  and  bank  account  details, 
was  stolen  in  late  February,  according 
to  a  council  spokeswoman.  She  said  the 
data  security  breach  “potentially  af¬ 
fected  a  little  over  16,000  staff.” 


GLOBAL  FACT 


Number  of  Internet 
users  in  Asia.  That  figure 
surpasses  the  number 
in  Europe  (292  million) 
and  in  North  America 
(227  million). 

SOURCE:  RESEARCH  AND 
MARKETS,  DUBLIN 


The  council  was  “not  completely 
sure  of  the  level  of  encryption”  on  the 
stolen  laptop,  “but  our  understanding 
is  there  was  security  on  the  machine,” 
the  spokeswoman  said. 

Hook,  England-based  Serco  had 
the  staff  data  because  it  is  building  a 
new  payroll  system  for  the  county,  the 
spokeswoman  said.  However,  she  add¬ 
ed,  “that  doesn’t  explain  why  they  were 
keeping  it  on  the  laptop.”  Serco  officials 
were  unavailable  for  comment. 

Patrick  Birch,  Worcestershire  coun¬ 
cil  corporate  services  director,  said  the 
council  has  notified  all  staff  members 
who  could  be  affected  and  has  set  up  a 
help  line  for  them. 

■  TASH  SHIFRIN,  COMPUTERWORLD  U.K. 

Dell  Opens  Call  Center 
In  the  Philippines 

QUEZON  CITY,  PHILIPPINES 

Dell  inc.  this  month  opened  its 
second  call  center  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  disclosed  plans  to  in¬ 
crease  its  workforce  in  the  country. 

The  company  said  that 
the  new  center,  in  Quezon 
City,  will  provide  techni¬ 
cal  support  and  other 
services  to  Dell  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  U.S.  The  facility 
includes  training  labs  that 
simulate  networked  home 
and  office  environments. 
The  call  center  will  ini¬ 
tially  employ  about  200 
people,  the  company  said. 

Dell  opened  its  first 
Philippine  call  center,  in 
Pasay,  about  a  year  ago.  About  1,400 
people  work  there,  according  to  the 
company.  Dell  said  it  plans  to  hire 
about  1,000  more  people  in  both  facili¬ 
ties,  increasing  its  total  employment  in 
the  country  to  about  2,600. 

Philippine  President  Gloria  Macapagal- 
Arroyo  attended  a  ceremony  marking 
the  opening  of  the  facility.  During  the 
event,  Dell  announced  that  it  is  donat¬ 
ing  a  computer  lab  to  Quezon  City 
High  School. 

■  MARTYN  WILLIAMS,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 

Budget  Plan  Decreases 
Outsourcer  Tax  Breaks 

NEW  DELHI,  INDIA 

INDIA’S  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
has  proposed  a  budget  that  would 
likely  reduce  tax  benefits  for  the 


country’s  outsourcing  industry. 

In  his  budget  speech  before  the 
Indian  parliament  late  last  month. 
Finance  Minister  P.  Chidambaram 
proposed  eliminating  exemptions  to 
the  country’s  minimum  alternate  tax 
(MAT)  that  have  aided  the  outsourcing 
industry  in  recent  years. 

Chidambaram  also  did  not  call  for 
an  extension  of  the  country’s  Software 
Technology  Parks  of  India  (STPI) 
export-promotion  scheme,  which  enti¬ 
tles  outsourcing  firms  to  tax  breaks  un¬ 
der  the  Indian  Income  Tax  Act.  In  his 
speech,  Chidambaram  did  not  respond 
to  a  request  by  the  National  Association 
of  Software  and  Service  Companies  for 
a  10-year  extension  of  STPI. 

Some  executives  in  India’s  outsourc¬ 
ing  business,  including  N.R.  Narayana 
Murthy,  chairman  of  Infosys  Technolo¬ 
gies  Ltd.,  have  said  that  the  industry  is 
large  enough  to  pay  taxes  at  the  levels 
charged  to  other  industries. 

N.  Ramachandran,  chief  financial 
officer  of  outsourcer  iGATE  Global  So¬ 
lutions  Ltd.,  noted  that  the  tax  changes 
are  unlikely  to  affect  pricing  by  out¬ 
sourcers  but  said  they  could  cut  profit 
margins. 

■  JOHN  RIBEIRO,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


EMC  to  Invest  $100M 
In  Russia  by  2010 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  RUSSIA 

EMC  CORP.  late  last  month  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  invest  $100  mil¬ 
lion  (U.S.)  in  its  Russian  business 
operations  over  the  next  four  years. 

The  biggest  investment  will  be  made 
in  the  EMC  Excellence  Center,  a  soft¬ 
ware  development  center  being  set  up 
in  St.  Petersburg,  according  to  EMC. 

Luc  Brunet,  general  manager  of 
EMC  Russia/CIS/Baltics,  said  that  the 
company’s  business  in  Russia  grew  by 
50%  during  2006. 

The  Russian  investment  represents 
about  10%  of  the  $1  billion  that  EMC 
plans  to  spend  in  what  it  calls  the  BRIC 
countries  —  Brazil,  Russia,  India,  Chi¬ 
na  —  by  2010,  the  company  said. 

The  EMC  Excellence  Center  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  open  in  July.  The  company 
said  it  expects  the  center  to  employ 
about  100  workers  by  year’s  end. 

Employees  at  the  center  will  work  on 
developing  new  products  and  on  adapt¬ 
ing  current  EMC  products  for  the  Rus¬ 
sian  market,  said  Rona  Newmark,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  EMC  Excellence 
Center  design  and  commissioning. 

■  DMITRIYZHELVITSKY, 

COMPUTERWORLD  RUSSIA 


Compiled  by  Mike  Bucken. 


Briefly  Noted 

The  British  Broadcasting  Corp. 
plans  to  use  IBM  technology  to 
create  a  new  video-search  system. 
Under  an  agreement  announced  last 
week,  the  BBC  will  use  IBM’s  video¬ 
search  system,  code-named  Marvel, 
to  first  offer  a  search  service  for 
users  of  its  CBeebies  and  CBBC 
children’s  Web  sites.  The  technoiogy 
can  categorize  content  based  on  ap¬ 
pearance  as  well  as  analyze  images 
and  video,  the  BBC  said. 

■  JOHN  BLAU,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


The  infocomm  Development  Au¬ 
thority  of  Singapore  has  qualified 
12  bidders  for  the  government’s 
Next  Generation  National  Broad¬ 
band  Project.  To  qualify,  companies 
had  to  show  that  they  have  the  finan¬ 
cial  resources  and  the  skills  needed 
to  build  a  network  that  can  offer 
speeds  ranging  from  lOOMbit/sec.  to 
more  than  IGbit/sec.  and  connect  to 
all  homes,  schools  and  businesses 
in  Singapore  by  2012. 

■  SUMNER  LEMON,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


Microsoft’s  Japanese  unit  has 
named  former  Hewlett-Packard  Ja¬ 
pan  Ltd.  President  Yasuyuki  Higuchi 
as  its  new  chief  operating  officer. 
Higuchi  was  most  recently  president 
of  Kobe,  Japan-based  retailer  The 
Daiei  Inc.  Higuchi  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  Microsoft’s  commercial  and 
enterprise  business  in  Japan,  repor¬ 
ting  to  Darren  Huston,  president  and 
CEO  of  Microsoft’s  Japanese  unit. 

■  MARTYN  WILLIAMS, 

IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


Intel  Corp.’s  investment  arm  plans 
to  invest  $65  million  (U.S.)  in  Pow- 
erTech  Technology  Inc.,  a  Taiwan- 
based  chip  assembler  that  special¬ 
izes  in  flash  memory  and  dynamic 
RAM  technology.  Intel  Capital  said 
the  funds  will  support  the  continued 
growth  of  PowerTech’s  operations. 
Intel  is  a  customer  of  PowerTech. 

■  DAN  NYSTEDT,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


UKvisas,  the  joint  Home  Office  and 
Foreign  Office  directorate  that  runs 
Britain’s  visa  service  overseas,  has 
signed  a  £140  million  ($271  million 
U.S.)  business  process  outsourcing 
deal  with  Computer  Sciences  Corp. 
CSC  will  establish  three  regional 
visa  application  centers  covering  15 
countries.  CSC  will  also  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  capturing  biometric  data  on 
all  U.K.  visa  applicants. 

■  TASH  SHIFRIN, 

COMPUTERWORLD  U.K. 


Innovative  IT  ^ 
helps  illycaffe 
keep  the  coffee 
flowing  to  over 
130  countries. 


Simplified  IT  management:  the  sweet  smell  of  success. 

As  illycaffe's  sales  grew,  so  did  its  IT  environment—  but  not  its  IT  budget.  CA 
software  solutions  enabled  illycaffe  to  accommodate  this  growth  by  unifying  the 
assets  it  already  had.  Automated  processes  boost  productivity  while  managing 
costs.  Operational  efficiency  is  increased  without  adding  staff.  And  illycaffe  gets 
maximum  business  value  from  its  IT  investment  — which  keeps  the  espresso 
flowing  around  the  world  24/7.  Learn  how  CA  software  solutions  enable 
enterprises  like  illycaffe  to  realize  the  full  power  of  IT  at  ca.com/customers. 
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DON  TENNANT 


‘Do  the  Right  Thing’ 


BRUCE  A.  STEWART 

Go  Beyond  ; 
Normal  IT  ^ 


VER  LUNCH  with  four  preeminent 
CIOs  last  Tuesday,  I  had  a  preview  of 
the  coming  attraction.  We  had  gathered 
to  go  over  the  final  logistics  for  a  pre¬ 
sentation  at  Computerworld’s  Premier 
100  IT  Leaders  Conference  that  would  be  conducted 
that  afternoon  in  a  “talk  show”  format,  with  me  as  the 
host  and  the  four  CIOs  as  my  guests. 


The  first  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  for  me  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  these  guys  knew 
what  they  were  getting 
themselves  into. 

“I  don’t  want  to  spook 
you,  because  the  only  way 
we’re  going  to  make  this 
work  is  for  you  to  be  as 
open  and  candid  as  you 
can  possibly  be,”  I  told 
them.  “But  recognize  that 
we’ll  have  reporters  out 
there,  and  there’s  no  tell¬ 
ing  how  many  people  in 
that  audience  have  a  blog  somewhere. 
It’s  a  Web  2.0  world,  so  don’t  say  any¬ 
thing  you  wouldn’t  want  to  watch  on 
YouTube  tomorrow.” 

There  wasn’t  much  of  a  verbal  re¬ 
sponse,  but  there  didn’t  need  to  be. 
There  was  no  antsy  shifting  in  seats. 
Just  nods  of  understanding  and  looks 
of  quiet  resolve  that  said  it  all. 

The  presentation  was  titled  “Defin¬ 
ing  Moments  in  IT  Leadership,”  and 
it  put  a  glaring  spotlight  on  these 
four  individuals  —  all  Computer- 
world  Premier  100  IT  Leaders  —  and 
how  they  responded  when  confront¬ 
ed  with  extraordinarily  difficult  and 
controversial  challenges. 

First  up  was  Dale  Frantz,  the  CIO 
at  Auto  Warehousing  Co.  Last  year, 
he  defied  a  campaign  of  intimidation 
on  the  part  of  Microsoft  by  going 
public  with  the  strong-arm  tactics 
the  vendor  was  using  to  pressure 
him  to  cooperate  with  a  review  of  his 
software  licenses.  Frantz  remains 
steadfast  in  his  defiance,  and  when 
he  was  onstage,  he  revealed  that  the 
experience  had  prompted  him  to  ac¬ 
tively  seek  alternatives  to  Microsoft. 
Frantz  is  researching  how  to  move 


his  proprietary  applica¬ 
tions  off  of  Windows  and 
onto  Apple’s  Mac  OS  X. 

If  he  can  accomplish  that, 
he  said,  there’s  an  excel¬ 
lent  chance  he’ll  convert 
to  an  Apple  platform. 

My  next  guest  was 
Louis  Gutierrez,  who 
spent  a  turbulent  nine 
months  last  year  as  CIO 
of  the  state  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  True  to  form, 
Gutierrez  shied  away 
from  nothing.  With  char¬ 
acteristic  calm  and  eloquence,  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  state  legislature’s  failure 
to  give  him  the  funding  he  needed 
to  do  his  job,  and  his  resultant  res¬ 
ignation.  And,  like  Frantz,  he  spoke 
defiantly  of  his  relationship  with  a 
relentless  Microsoft  —  in  this  case,  a 
lobbying  apparatus  that  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  bend  Massachusetts  to  its 


will  on  office  document  standards. 

Third  up  was  Clark  Kelso,  CIO  of 
the  state  of  California,  who  described 
a  journey  that  began  in  2002,  when 
he  was  called  in  to  clean  up  the  mess 
made  by  an  inept,  scandal-plagued 
IT  regime  that  had  alienated  that 
state’s  legislature.  Like  Gutierrez,  he 
refused  to  allow  a  tempestuous  po¬ 
litical  climate  to  cloud  his  vision  for 
what  he  felt  he  needed  to  accomplish. 

Finally,  the  hot  seat  was  taken  by 
Darryl  Lemecha,  CIO  at  ChoicePoint, 
the  personal  information  brokering 
company  that  last  year  was  fined 
$10  million  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  a  massive  data  secu¬ 
rity  breach.  Amazingly,  that  breach 
was  the  catalyst  for  re-engineering 
the  company  into  one  that’s  now 
highly  regarded  for  its  data  privacy 
and  security  best  practices. 

When  I  asked  Lemecha  if  he  had 
any  advice  for  TJX,  the  clothing  re¬ 
tailer  whose  data  security  breach  is 
still  making  headlines,  his  response 
summed  up,  in  four  words,  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  all  four  of  my  guests  had 
conveyed:  “Do  the  right  thing.” 

There  is  no  greater  hallmark  of  an 
IT  leader  than  the  courage  it  takes  to 
follow  that  advice.  * 


W  HEN  NICHOLAS  CARR 
put  forward  his 
“IT  doesn’t  matter” 
argument  in  the  Harvard 

Business  Review  (and  in  his  subse¬ 
quent  book  and  blog),  he  set  off  a 
firestorm  of  controversy  in  the  IT 
community.  But  now,  four  years  later, 

Carr’s  point  has  been  made  by  organi-  j 

zation  after  organization.  Whenever  j 

a  business  problem  is  put  forward,  IT  I 

comes  back  with  a  package. 

This  response  has  become  so  de¬ 
pendable  that  those  on  the  business 
side  often  investigate  packages  before  i 

bringing  problems  to  us.  Instead  of  'I 

rising  to  the  challenges,  we  work  ^ 

within  the  limited  parameters  for 
change  that  we  are  given.  The  noose 
of  being  “dead-dog  ordinary”  tightens 
just  a  little  more.  There’s  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  IT 
organization  offering 
another  “commodity” 
job  and  some  collec¬ 
tion  of  outside  service 
providers  doing  it. 

This  isn’t  a  screed 
against  packages, 
be  they  software, 
software  services  or 
business  process  out¬ 
sourcing.  Taking  any¬ 
thing  other  than  the 
standard  approach  for 
things  like  accounts 
payable  and  payroll 
hasn’t  demonstrated 
enough  value  to  be 
worthwhile.  For  stock 
business  processes, 
packages  are  the  natural  answer,  and 
for  much  of  an  organization’s  daily 
transactional  workload,  “stock  stan¬ 
dard”  ought  to  be  the  norm. 

But  what  is  IT  doing  to  help  the 
company  compete  —  to  maintain  and 
expand  its  market  niche  and  leverage 
its  brand  identity  to  create  new  busi¬ 
ness  lines?  Is  it  moving  beyond  the 
mix  of  standard  processes  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  product  innovation,  facilitate 
exemplary  customer  experiences  and 
implement  integration  with  suppli¬ 
ers  and  sourcing  partners?  Does  it 
ever  require  that  a  standard  process 
be  made  unique?  Failing  to  take  such 
steps  will  leave  a  company  vulner- 
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able  to  attack  from  competitors  that  go 
beyond  the  stock  standard  approaches. 
Then  a  core  strategy  of  being  opera¬ 
tionally  excellent  at  the  basics  degener¬ 
ates  as  the  company  suffers  through 
repeated  rounds  of  de-optimization 
for  short-term  cash  extraction.  We  call 
these  “cutbacks”  and  “cost-constraint 
programs.”  After  a  while,  the  CEO 
wonders  —  again  —  why  the  business 
isn’t  growing. 

The  last  pieces  of  the  technology 
puzzle  cannot  be  bought;  they  must  be 
built.  Package  vendors  can  afford  to 
develop  packages  only  when  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  is  agreed  upon  to 
the  extent  that  there  will  be  a  market 
large  enough  to  pay  for  the  creation, 
support  and  extension  of  the  product. 
Business  process  outsourcers  depend 
on  standardized  processes  so  that  the 
same  team,  using  the  same  technolo¬ 
gies,  can  service  multiple  clients.  So  it 
goes.  Yes,  the  work  of  IT  remains  auto¬ 
mating  the  processes  that  keep  the  or¬ 
ganization  running,  but  there’s  a  need 
for  real  creative  work  —  whether  it’s 
designing  new  business  models,  new 
products  and  services,  or  new  ways  of 
working  —  that  can  create  new  paths 
for  growth.  We  need  an  IT  that  goes 
beyond  the  stock  and  the  standard  to 
true  innovation,  and  that  calls  for  an  IT 
organization  able  to  create  a  demand 
for  this  kind  of  change. 

If  you  accept  this  challenge,  you 
can  expect  to  work  in  an  environment 
that’s  far  removed  from  the  predictable 
daily  workloads  of  package  imple¬ 
mentation,  surrounded  by  consultants 
and  integrators  who  have  done  it  all 
before.  The  creative  process  is  likely  to 
be  iterative  and  rapid,  and  if  the  early 
results  are  favorable,  you  can  expect 
to  go  through  a  quick  expansion.  Will 
your  IT  organization  lead,  or  will  your 
business  struggle?  Whatever  your  role 
in  IT,  you  can  be  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
and  lead  the  way. » 


MICHAEL  H.  HUGOS 

Framework 
For  Business 
Analysts 

PROFESSIONS,  by  defini¬ 
tion,  rely  on  a  body  of 
theoretical  and  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  often  built  up 

over  generations.  That  body  of  shared 


knowledge  is  the  foundation  that  al¬ 
lows  a  profession’s  practitioners  to 
confront  the  issues  they  face  with  a 
common  language.  By  applying  theory 
and  experience,  they  can  work  together 
to  develop  new  best  practices  as  chal¬ 
lenges  arise. 

Are  business  analysts  members  of  a 
profession,  like  architecture,  engineer¬ 
ing,  medicine  and  law,  that  relies  on 
carefully  constructed  frameworks  that 
provide  a  basis  for  common  under¬ 
standing?  Even  some  business  analysts 
would  hesitate  to  make  such  a  claim. 
But  the  body  of  shared  knowledge  nec¬ 
essary  for  such  a  framework  exists.  In 
fact.  I’ve  used  the  concise  framework 
in  the  chart  below  for  years. 

Listed  in  those  nine  boxes  are  all  the 
theories  and  practices  I  have  drawn 
upon  when  analyzing  situations  and 
designing  effective  responses,  and  all 
the  time-tested  metrics  I  have  used 
to  measure,  manage  and  improve  any 
situation  I  confront.  By  connecting 
with  others  who  use  the  wealth  of 
knowledge  represented  by  this  grid,  I 
keep  current  with  best  practices  as 
they  emerge. 

There  is  a  lot  packed  into  this  con¬ 


METRICS 

PRACTICES'  "1 

Information  theory 

Operation  research 

V  -  ^ . 

Lean  manufacturing 

Cybernetics 

Total  Quality 
Management 

Business  process 
re-engineering 

General  systems 

Six  Sigma 

Business  process 
management 

cise  framework:  the  cat¬ 
egories  are  a  way  to  help 
me  absorb  it  in  manageable 
chunks.  But  each  box  con¬ 
tains  more  than  meets  the 
eye.  I  associate  particular 
people  with  the  boxes  that 
cover  the  areas  where  they 
have  made  significant  con¬ 
tributions. 

That  first  box,  informa¬ 
tion  theory,  makes  me  think 
of  Claude  Shannon.  While 
working  at  Bell  Labs  in  the 
1930s,  he  defined  what  data 
actually  is  and  developed 
the  math  that  describes 
how  to  manipulate  data  and 
transport  it. 

Cybernetics  is  the  realm 
of  Norbert  Wiener.  He 
coined  the  term  and  in  1948 
wrote  a  book  by  that  name 
in  which  he  defined  cybernetics  as  the 
theory  of  control  and  communication 
in  mechanical,  electrical  and  living 
systems. 

Total  Quality  Management  brings 
to  mind  Kaoru  Ishikawa.  He  was  a 
university  professor  instrumental  in 
the  formulation  of 
TQM  techniques 
and  played  a  central 
role  in  introducing  - 
these  methods  to 
Japanese  companies. 
Companies  like 
Toyota  used  these 
techniques  to  ere- 
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ate  the  operating  practices 
now  known  as  lean  manu¬ 
facturing  (which  gets  its 
own  box  in  my  framework). 

There  are  a  lot  more 
people  that  this  frame¬ 
work  makes  me  think  of 
and  whom  you  might  find 
interesting.  You  might 
want  to  take  a  little  time 
and  find  out  where  in  the 
framework  Stafford  Beer, 
Ludwig  von  Bertalanffy, 

W.  Edwards  Doming,  Jay 
Forrester  and  Peter  Senge 
fit  in.  Your  research  and 
what  you  know  about  other 
people  involved  in  these 
theories  should  lead  you 
to  some  useful  insights  the 
next  time  you’re  confront¬ 
ed  with  a  complex  project. 
Certainly,  by  grounding 
myself  in  these  theories  and  practices, 

I  have  been  able  to  use  this  framework 
to  analyze  and  make  sense  of  complex 
situations  and  then  design  effective 
solutions  without  having  to  delve  into 
every  detail  of  the  situation  before  me. 
It’s  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  architects, 
engineers,  doctors  and  lawyers  do  so 
they  can  operate  effectively  in  the  face 
of  what  is  otherwise  an  incomprehen¬ 
sible  flood  of  ever-changing  details. » 

WANT  OUR  OPINION? 

OMore  columnists  and  links  to  archives  of  previous 
columns  are  on  our  Web  site: 

www.computerworld.com/columns 


Memory  Hog 

USERS  WHO  prefer  Safari 
as  a  browser  should  keep  an 
eye  on  its  memory  usage:  after  a 
day  or  two,  it  will  grow  to  100MB 
["Firefox  Loses  Browser  Share, 
Safari  Gains,”  Computerworld.com, 
Feb.  21].  Firefox’s  memory  usage 
is  well  controlled. 

Bob  Dobkin 
Milpitas,  Calif. 


When  Things  Got 
Bad  in  the  IT  World 

Things  got  bad  for  it  when 
companies  started  outsourc¬ 
ing  and,  especially,  offshoring 
corporate  IT  work  after  the  Y2k 
nonevent  [“IT,  We  Flave  a  Prob¬ 
lem!  Part !!,"  Management,  Jan. 
29].  Programmers  were  being 
compared  to  factory  laborers  and 


seen  as  the  bottom  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  chain,  producing  low-level 
work.  This  misconception  has 
taken  root,  and  IT  as  a  whole  now 
has  a  very  bad  reputation. 

But  the  truth  is  that  most  IT 
professionals  work  at  least  50 
hours  per  week  while  getting  paid 
for  40.  They  are  expected  to  do 
whatever  it  takes  to  get  the  work 
done  -  working  late  and  over  the 
weekend  -  to  meet  unrealistic 
deadlines. 

Meanwhile,  constant  cost¬ 
cutting  means  less  training  and 
smaller  staffs  because  of  down¬ 
sizing.  And  besides  being  experts 
on  the  technical  field,  IT  pros  are 
expected  to  be  proheient  in  the 
business.  Business  people  don't 
have  to  be  proficient  in  IT,  though, 
so  IT  pros  have  double  the  work 
and  expectations. 

It  seems  that  the  denigration  of 


IT  is  happening  only  in  the  devel¬ 
oped  world,  though.  IT  is  very  well 
respected  in  India,  China,  Russia 
and  other  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries.  Eventually,  these  countries 
will  take  over  IT  worldwide. 
Guillaume  Rheault 
Senior  technical  consultant, 
Atlanta 


Consensus  vs.  the 
Scientific  Method 

Mark  HALL’S  Feb.  19 edito¬ 
rial,  “E-waste  Not,"  about 
global  warming  and  IT  makes  a 
fatal  logical  flaw.  He  wrote,  "The 
scientific  consensus  is  that  the 
release  of  greenhouse  gases 
through  the  consumption  of  fossil 
fuels  causes  global  warming.” 

However,  a  consensus  does  not 
equate  to  fact.  When  scientists 
can  use  the  scientific  method 


to  prove  that  global  warming  is 
caused  by  humans,  then  I  will  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  fact. 

A  consensus  of  scientists  is  no 
more  fact  than  a  consensus  of 
politicians.  I  agree  that  IT  should 
consider  environmental  impact, 
but  we  must  remain  rooted  in  fact 
and  not  consensus. 

Ken  Blair 

IT  support  manager, 
Cardtronics  Inc.,  Houston 

COMPUTERWORLD  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  Jamie 
Eckle,  letters  editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171, 1  Speen  Street, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701.  Eax: 
(508)  879-4843.  E-mail:  letters® 
computerworld.com.  Include  an 
address  and  phone  number  for  im¬ 
mediate  verification. 
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No  longer  just  a  tactical 
search  for  cheap  commodity 
work,  it’s  increasingly  about 
strategic  sourcing. 

BY  MARY  BRANDEL 


HE  WORD  offshor¬ 
ing  still  causes 
some  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  to  break 
out  in  a  cold  sweat 
and  others  to  reach 
a  low  boil.  Debates 
continue  to  rage  on  the  merits  and 
morality  of  getting  technology 
work  done  by  non-Americans 
for  wages  lower  than  those  of 
their  U.S.  counterparts.  But 
meanwhile,  the  practice  of 
offshoring  has  not  only  be¬ 
come  more  prevalent,  it  has 
also  begun  to  mature. 

Call  it  Offshoring  2.0.  The 
corporate  view  of  this  practice 
is  evolving  from  the  relatively 
simple  idea  of  moving  commod¬ 
ity  work  from  the  U.S.  to  (usually) 
India  with  the  hope  of  reaping  cost 
savings,  to  much  more  complex, 
multishore  arrangements  with  more 
nuanced  and  strategic  goals.  These 
include  achieving  variable  staffing 
capacity,  freeing  internal  resources, 
finding  the  best  talent,  increasing 
speed  to  market  and  enabling  follow- 
the-sun  support. 

In  effect,  offshoring  has  grown 
up.  In  its  infancy,  just  a  handful  of 
adventurous  companies  sent  highly 
codified  work  overseas.  During  its 
rebellious  adolescence,  it  stirred 
a  furious  national  debate,  and  the 
practice’s  previously  unrecognized 
management  challenges  and  hidden 
costs  came  to  light.  Now  it’s  poised 
to  enter  a  less  tumultuous  young- 
adulthood.  At  this  stage,  there  is 
less  mystery,  and  the  benefits  and 
pain  points  are  better  known.  This 
enables  companies  with  some  exp* 
rience  to  approach  offshoring  as 'part 
Continued  on  page  26 
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.DAY  51:  The  time  and  money  it  takes  to  manage  these 
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.Whoever  came  up  with  “add  an  app,  add  a  server”  forgot 
to  “add  an  ATM.” 

.DAY  53:  I’ve  taken  back  control  with  an  IBM  BladeCenter® 
with  Dual-Core  Intel*  Xeon*  processor  technology.  Its 
IBM  Director  gives  us  a  single  point  of  control,  so  we  can 
centrally  manage  routine  tasks,  and  IBM  PowerExecutive™ 
calibrates  cooling  and  system  processing  to  optimize 
power  usage.  Helping  save  time  and  money. 

.1  am  Ned.  I  am  so  money. 
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of  a  broader  strategic  sourcing  strategy 

rather  than  in  a  tactical,  one-off  way. 

“The  ‘not  built  here’  mentality  has 
really  dissipated,”  says  Danny  Siegel, 
director  of  data  warehousing  and  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  technologies  at  New 
York-hased  Pfizer  Inc.,  which  uses  sev¬ 
eral  outsourcing  providers.  “With  bud¬ 
gets  shrinking  and  requirements  grow¬ 
ing  to  improve  quality  and  timeliness, 
there’s  a  lot  of  pressure  on  IT  manage¬ 
ment  to  really  rethink  how  they  source 
for  technology  projects.” 

It’s  reached  the  point,  Siegel  says, 
“that  I  couldn’t  care  less  if  the  people 
come  from  Chennai,  Shanghai,  Poland 
or  the  Ukraine  —  that’s  irrelevant.  As 
long  as  it’s  a  high-performance  work 
team  that  gets  the  job  done  at  a  com¬ 
petitive  price,  great.” 

Siegel  considers  it  the  job  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  provider  —  whether  based  in  the 
U.S.  or  India  —  to  provide  him  with 
the  best  and  the  brightest,  whether 
onshore  or  offshore,  “and  that  means 
global  sourcing,”  he  says. 

Changing  the  Name 

Indeed,  terms  like  global  sourcing  and 
strategic  sourcing  are  starting  to  re¬ 
place  offshoring  for  companies  striving 
to  fit  their  use  of  overseas  talent  into 
their  overall  business  strategies.  And 
offshoring  is  no  longer  solely  about 
cost.  For  instance,  Siegel  has  occa¬ 
sionally  requested  that  his  outsourcer 


GROWTH  RATE  OF  OFFSHORING  DRIVERS  OVER  TIME 


SOURCES;  DUKE  UNIVERSITY/ARCHSTONE  CONSULTING  LLC  OFFSHORING  RESEARCH  NETWORK  2004  AND  2005  SURVEYS; 
DUKE  UNIVERSITY/BOOZ  ALLEN  HAMILTON  OFFSHORING  RESEARCH  NETWORK  2006  SURVEY 


assign  specific  developers  from  other 
countries  to  a  given  project  because 
he’s  gotten  to  know  and  respect  their 
work  on  other  projects.  “These  are 
people  who  came  up  through  the  ranks 
and  ended  up  being  real  stars  with 
functional  experience,”  he  says.  “Seven 
years  ago,  that  never  would  have  hap¬ 
pened.  It  took  time  for  them  to  obtain 
the  institutional  knowledge  and,  based 
on  that,  move  upstream.” 

Tim  McCabe,  director  of  IT  strate¬ 
gic  sourcing  at  Delphi  Corp.,  has  also 
moved  beyond  cost-only  goals  when 


selecting  a  services  provider.  In  fact, 
his  title  is  a  new  one  for  Troy,  Mich.- 
based  Delphi.  “It  reflects  a  change  of 
approach  from  sourcing  as  a  tactical 
commodity  to  a  much  more  leveraged 
global  perspective,”  he  says.  “It’s  about 
the  best  way  to  get  business  done, 
whether  it’s  offshoring,  outsourcing, 
resourcing  or  insourcing,  as  well  as 
a  broader  view  than  just,  ‘What’s  the 
lowest  price  that  I  can  pay  for  a  service 
or  commodity?’  ” 

Delphi’s  strategic  sourcing  approach 
does  not  explicitly  require  an  offshore 


footprint,  McCabe  says.  At  times,  he 
might  contract  with  a  domestic  out¬ 
sourcer  that  chooses  to  use  offshore 
workers  as  part  of  its  service.  Other 
times,  he  explicitly  chooses  an  offshore 
provider,  but  for  reasons  beyond  cost. 

For  instance,  Delphi  has  contracted 
with  Tata  Consultancy  Services  Ltd. 
(TCS)  in  Mumbai,  India,  to  handle  its 
global  SAP  development,  deployment 
and  support,  but  the  goal  wasn’t  merely 
to  tap  into  the  SAP  talent  available 
there  for  a  competitive  price.  It  was 
also  to  optimize  time-zone  advantages, 
particularly  when  it  came  to  support¬ 
ing  clients  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

But  the  TCS  contract  does  not  cover 
global  application  development  and 
maintenance.  In  another  strategic 
move,  Delphi  has  moved  away  from 
multiyear  agreements  with  single  pro¬ 
viders.  Instead,  like  other  large  compa¬ 
nies,  it’s  adopting  a  more  technology- 
driven  sourcing  strategy  that  takes 
advantage  of  the  core  competencies  of 
several  providers. 

“We  can  do  that  more  readily  than 
five  or  six  years  ago  because  suppliers 
are  getting  the  message  that  we  want 
three  or  four  and  we  want  them  to  col¬ 
laborate,”  McCabe  says. 

Moreover,  there  are  times  when  he 
wouldn’t  want  the  outsourcing  staff 
to  be  physically  removed  from  his  on¬ 
shore  client  base.  “When  you  have  an 
application  with  high-touch  require¬ 
ments,  physical  presence  becomes 


IN  HIS  THREE  YEARS  of  experience  with 
offshoring,  David  Baruch  has  contracted 
with  two  different  service  providers,  and  he’s 
in  the  process  of  gearing  up  to  switch  to  a 
third.  As  CIO  at  Equity  Office,  he  has  found 
that  these  frequent  changes  have  helped 
him  develop  what  is  increasingiy  considered 
an  important  competency;  the  ability  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  find,  engage  and  manage  global 
sourcing  providers. 

“Clients  are  becoming  more  sophisticated 
and  thinking  about  [outsourcing]  more  pro¬ 
actively,"  says  Greg  Kirchhoefer,  a  partner  at 
Kirkland  &  Ellis  LP  in  Chicago.  For  instance, 
he  says,  they’re  creating  offices  of  strategic 
sourcing  and  appointing  chief  sourcing  of¬ 


ficers,  sometimes  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
procurement  function.  “They’re  seeking 
opportunities  for  improving  processes,  ef¬ 
fecting  change  and  getting  a  better  overall 
return,”  Kirchhoefer  says. 

As  part  of  this  evolution,  organizations 
such  as  the  International  Association  of 
Outsourcing  Professionals  now  award  certifi¬ 
cation  to  outsourcing  professionals  who  can 
demonstrate  skills  in  aligning  outsourcing 
with  corporate  strategy,  identifying  the  right 
opportunities  for  outsourcing,  and  structur¬ 
ing  outsourcing  arrangements. 

Other  relevant  skills  include  the  ability  to 
implement  processes  tor  offshoring,  sustain 
desired  service  levels,  create  and  collect 


metrics,  and  ensure  that  everyone  sticks  to 
contract  terms,  says  Danny  Siegel,  director 
of  data  warehousing  and  business  intel¬ 
ligence  technologies  at  Pfizer. 

“I’m  starting  to  see  a  desire  for  effective 
vendor  management  -  the  ability  to  broker 
these  deals  and  make  them  fly,”  he  says.  “If 
you  can  find  vendors  with  the  right  resources 
-  and  that  don’t  bother  you  with  geographic 
concerns  like  immigration  issues  -  that’s  a 
personal  competence.” 

According  to  Gartner,  there  are  six  re¬ 
quirements  for  successfully  managing  an 
outsourcing  relationship: 

■  Setting  overall  objectives,  priorities, 
policies  and  procedures  that  make  the 
agreement  work. 

■  Identifying  capabilities  needed  for  the 
business,  and  selecting  appropriate  service 
providers. 

■  Building  and  maintaining  disciplined 
cooperation  among  all  the  service  providers 
and  the  company. 

■  Controlling  commercial  arrangements 
like  funding,  pricing  and  billing,  as  well  as  the 
ownership  of  assets  and  intellectual  property. 


■  Monitoring  the  performance  of  all  the 
stakeholders  (not  just  service  providers) 
against  agreed-upon  targets. 

■  Ensuring  regular  reporting,  capturing 
lessons  learned  and  providing  the  informa¬ 
tion  needed  for  short-term  corrections  and 
long-term  enhancements. 

Right  now,  such  competencies  are 
hard  to  find.  According  to  a  recent  survey 
of  530  U.S.  and  European  companies  by 
Duke  University  and  consultancy  Booz  Allen 
Hamilton,  one  of  fhe  most  significant  chal¬ 
lenges  of  offshoring  for  CIOs  is  the  lack  of 
people  with  the  skills  to  manage  an  offshore 
workforce. 

“Often,  IT  managers  are  too  technical  or 
do  not  have  appropriate  multicultural  and 
multinational  experience  to  successfully 
manage  offshore  employees,”  says  Vinay 
Couto,  a  principal  at  Booz  Allen. 

That’s  why  IT  professionals  with  these 
skills  will  find  themselves  in  increasing 
demand.  As  Siegel  says,  “The  technology 
management  folks  are  becoming  the  real 
secret  sauce  in  this  equation.” 

-MARYBRANDEL 
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A  Rising  Tide  of 


A  MAJOR  REASON  why  companies  are 
able  to  approach  offshoring  more  strategi¬ 
cally  is  that  offshorers  are  establishing  them¬ 
selves  as  full-fledged  multinational  operations 
with  ever-growing  areas  of  expertise  that  may 
soon  rival  those  of  their  U.S.  competitors, 
says  Paul  Roehrig,  an  analyst  at  Forrester 
Research  Inc. 

He  cites  a  recent  $140  million,  five-year 
comprehensive  outsourcing  agreement 
between  Tata  Consultancy  Services  and 
Ecuador’s  largest  private  bank.  Banco  Del 
Pichincha  CA,  in  which  TCS  will  retain  500 
of  the  bank’s  current  employees.  They  will  be 
augmented  by  TCS’s  own  business  process 
outsourcing  center  in  Chile,  which  was  es¬ 
tablished  through  an  acquisition. 

"That’s  exactly  the  sweet  spot  of  the 
IBMs,  EDSs  and  HPs  of  the  world,”  Roehrig 
says.  “Five  years  ago,  it  never  would  have 
happened."  While  U.S.-based  providers 
still  have  the  edge  in  areas  such  as  onshore 
delivery,  alignment  with  vertical  markets  and 
consultative  selling,  Indian  providers  are 
working  hard  to  overcome  their  weaknesses 


in  those  areas,  he  points  out. 

And  as  that  happens,  it’s  important  for 
companies  to  rethink  what  offshoring  means, 
Roehrig  says.  “It’s  starting  to  mean  having  the 
work  done  where  it  can  be  done  best,  balanc¬ 
ing  price  and  service  components,”  he  says. 
“There  are  still  customers  who  just  want  to 
cut  costs  and  who  think  that  by  booting  work 
to  India  they’ll  do  that  -  and  they  will.  But 
they’re  not  leveraging  the  complete  value  of 
that  relationship." 

Gartner  analyst  Lorrie  Scardino  agrees  that 
India-based  providers  have  much  to  offer  in 
terms  of  process  standardization,  portfolio 
rationalization,  automation  and  process  matu¬ 
rity.  These  capabilities  will  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  as  Indian  labor  costs  rise. 

“When  it  was  just  a  low-cost  labor  source, 
that’s  all  companies  were  interested  in 
-  replicating  what  they  had  with  people  who 
cost  less,"  she  says.  “But  if  they  leverage 
this  other  potential,  they'll  see  the  results 
and  sustained  advantage,  especially  as  labor 
costs  go  up." 

-MARYBRANDEL 


critical,  and  in  that  case  we  understand 
the  price  difference  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  that,”  he  says. 

If  the  old  offshoring  model  could  be 
represented  as  a  one-way  arrow  point¬ 
ing  from  the  U.S.  to  a  lower-cost  over¬ 
seas  location,  the  new  global  sourcing 
model  has  arrows  that  form  a  complex 
web.  In  the  new  model,  work  can  flow 
from  a  client  in  the  U.S.  to  an  Indian 
company  that  passes  along  a  coding 
piece  of  the  project  to  a  Chinese  sub¬ 
contractor  and  the  consultative  piece 
to  its  employees  in  the  U.S.  Or  a  U.S. 
provider  might  divide  the  work  among 
a  team  of  U.S.-born  workers,  offshore 
coders  and  foreign  employees  with 
deep  functional  experience. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  wrong 
way  to  start  any  project  is  by  focusing 
on  where  the  work  will  be  done,  says 
Lorrie  Scardino,  an  analyst  at  Gart¬ 
ner  Inc.  “If  you’re  trying  to  figure  out 
where  to  do  things,  that’s  backwards,” 
she  says.  “Too  many  executives  come 
at  this  by  saying,  ‘Let’s  offshore.’  ” 

A  more  strategic  approach,  Scardino 
says,  is  to  move  through  a  series  of 
questions  that  begins  not  with  “where” 
but  with  “why.”  Why  are  you  outsourc¬ 
ing  in  the  first 
place?  What  results 
are  you  expecting 
to  gain  from  it? 

Then  it  makes 
sense  to  define  the 
scope  of  what  you 
intend  to  outsource, 

Scardino  suggests. 

For  instance,  are 
you  going  to  out¬ 
source  your  entire 
ERP  platform,  or 
just  upgrades  and 
patches? 

Next  comes 
“who,”  Scardino 
says.  That  requires  looking  at  vari¬ 
ous  delivery  models,  such  as  utility 
computing  and  on-site  arrangements. 
Only  when  you  know  which  providers 
are  best  at  what  you  want  done  should 
you  start  exploring  where  the  work 
should  be  done,  she  says.  “Imagine  if 
you  decided,  ‘We’re  going  to  do  all  our 
application  development  in  India,’  ” 
she  says.  “What  are  you  going  to  do  in 
three  years,  when  India  is  just  as  ex¬ 
pensive  as  San  Antonio,  Texas,  which 
is  cropping  up  as  low-cost  location  in 
the  U.S.?  If  your  whole  strategy  is  just 
offshoring  to  India,  that’s  a  very  weak 
strategy.” 

Another  sign  of  offshoring’s  growing 
maturity  is  the  number  of  companies 
that  claim  they’re  engaging  in  it  not  for 
savings  but  to  find  qualified  personnel. 


In  fact,  in  a  recent  survey  of  530  U.S. 
and  European  companies  by  Duke 
University  and  management  consul¬ 
tancy  Booz  Allen  Hamilton  Inc.,  nearly 
three  quarters  of  the  companies  that 
seek  offshore  talent  for  high-end  func¬ 
tions  such  as  product  development  or 
research  and  development  reported 
that  access  to  qualified  personnel  is  the 
most  important  reason  they  do  so. 

“There  simply  aren’t  enough  high- 
skilled  engineering  and  science  gradu¬ 
ates  available  in  the  U.S.  to  meet  the 
demand  for  these  resources,”  says 
Vinay  Couto,  an  analyst  at  Booz  Allen. 
“Employers  complain  that  the  quality 
and  skills  of  the  available  graduate 
pool  within  the  U.S.  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  high  standards  required 
for  functions  such  as  product  develop¬ 
ment,  engineering,  design  and  other 
innovation-centered  functions.” 

Finding  domestic  talent  isn’t  so  dif¬ 
ficult  on  a  “onesies-twosies”  basis,  ac¬ 
cording  to  McCabe,  but  “if  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  a  large  concentration  of  skills 
to  handle  a  lot  of  work,  it’s  not  always 
here  onshore.”  Or  at  least  you  won’t 
find  it  without  putting  in  some  effort. 

“If  I  need  a  lot  of  .Net  programmers, 
it’s  easier  to  call  an 
offshore  provider,” 
agrees  David 
Baruch,  CIO  at 
Equity  Office  Prop¬ 
erties  Trust,  one  of 
the  largest  owners 
and  managers  of 
office  buildings  in 
the  U.S. 

Baruch  also 
agrees  with  an¬ 
other  of  the  study’s 
findings:  Compa¬ 
nies  are  moving 
past  external  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  politi¬ 
cal  backlash  to  confront  internal  ones, 
such  as  the  managerial  and  organiza¬ 
tional  changes  they  have  to  make  to 
take  advantage  of  offshoring. 

Chicago-based  Equity  Office  started 
outsourcing  three  years  ago  when 
Baruch  needed  to  supplement  his  rela¬ 
tively  small  staff  of  100  people  to  com¬ 
plete  a  big  project.  He  signed  on  with  a 
U.S.-based  provider  that  used  offshore 
staff  for  the  project.  Baruch  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  expand  his  use  of  overseas 
resources,  albeit  with  a  different  pro¬ 
vider.  Today,  offshore  personnel  ac¬ 
count  for  about  20%  of  his  staff’s  peak 
work  output,  including  maintenance 
and  higher-level  project  work. 

The  first  challenge  of  the  transition 
was  getting  his  own  staffers  to  accept 
the  offshore  model.  “While  it  was  pain¬ 


ful  in  the  short  term,  they  realized 
there  were  benefits  in  the  long  term 
because  it  was  work  they  didn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  want  to  do,”  Baruch  says.  The 
second  part  was  getting  IT  staffers  to 
pass  along  required  knowledge  to  the 
offshore  provider  and  “having  them  un¬ 
derstand  what  we’re  trying  to  do  from 
thousands  of  miles  away,”  he  says. 

Today,  Baruch  sees  the  relationship 
more  as  co-sourcing  than  offshoring. 
“They  have  a  certain  set  of  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  development  process, 
we  have  a  certain  set,  and  we  measure 
each  other  to  be  sure  we’re  each  hold¬ 
ing  up  our  end  of  the  bargain,”  he  ex¬ 
plains. 

Baruch  says  that  low  cost  is  just 
one  benefit  he  gets  from  tapping  over¬ 
seas  talent.  It  also  gives  him  variable 
staffing  capacity,  which  allows  him  to 
maintain  a  stable  workforce  with  deep 
business  skills.  Outsourcing  gives  him 
scheduling  flexibility,  so  he  can  ramp 
a  project  up  or  down  as  needed.  In 
addition,  it  enables  marginal  projects 


to  achieve  returns  on  investment  that 
they  otherwise  never  would.  “For  proj¬ 
ects  that  people  would  have  histori¬ 
cally  passed  on,  there’s  now  value  in 
doing  them  because  it  takes  a  third  of 
the  cost  to  do  it,”  he  says. 

Over  time,  Baruch  can  see  other 
business  processes  that  Equity  Of¬ 
fice  currently  outsources  eventually 
moving  to  an  offshore  provider.  “It’s 
all  a  question  of  what  you  want  to 
outsource,  how  you  want  it  to  be  done 
and  the  value  derived  from  doing  it,” 
he  says.  “Then  you  can  talk  about 
where  the  work  lends  itself  to  being 
performed  —  onshore  or  offshore,  with 
high-priced  or  low-priced  talent.” 

As  others  with  offshoring  experi¬ 
ence  gain  this  type  of  understanding, 
Scardino  predicts,  “offshoring  will  be 
recognized  pretty  universally  as  a  des¬ 
tination,  not  a  strategy.”  » 


Brandel  is  a  Computerworld  contribut¬ 
ing  writer  in  Newton,  Mass.  Contact  her 
at  marybrandel@verizon.net. 


TRENDS 

The  worldwide  market  for 
offshore  IT  services  will  grow 
from  nearly  S7  billion  in 
2003  to  $17  billion  by 
2008,  according  to  IDC. 

Most  offshore  spending  by 
U.S.  companies  will  be  on  ap¬ 
plications,  particularly  custom 
application  development,  ap¬ 
plication  management  and 
systems  integration. 
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Jf  B  commoditization,  internal  IT  depart- 
m  m  provide  service  that’s  better 

th  an  what  customers  expect.  At  Rohm. 
^  %  and  Haas  Co.,  we  recognized  this  chal- 

il  .  » lenge  a  few  years  ago  and  set  out  to  dif¬ 

ferentiate  our  IT  department  as  a  world-class  service 
organs  at  ion.  Our  goal  was  to  partner  with  the  busi¬ 
ness,  moving  from  a  respond-as-needed  approach  to  a 


Bob  Hilsdon.  IT  customer  service  director  at  Rohm  and  Haas  Co.,  has  taught  his  group  what  it  meads  to  be  eustomer-centrie. 


3 

CHIEVING  world-class  IT  service  deliv- 

1  ery  is  not  just  about  operational  efficiency. 

1  In  the  midst  of  increasing  technology 

www.computerworld.com 
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set  a  target  goal  of  a  3.8  customer  satisfaction  rating 
out  of  a  possible  4.  We  conducted  employee  surveys 
to  track  our  progress,  and  our  service  ratings  steadily 
climbed  from  a  score  of  2.7  to  3.5  by  late  2004.  But 
after  that,  we  were  stuck  at  3.5  for  nearly  two  years. 
Our  best  efforts  didn’t  boost  the  satisfaction  rating. 

To  learn  what  was  holding  us  back,  we  conducted 
sessions  with  employees  and  business  executives 
throughout  the  corporation  and  around  the  world. 

Two  key  issues  came  to  the  forefront: 

■  There  were  too  many  channels  for  communicating 
with  IT.  Whether  a  new  employee  wanted  wireless 
access  for  a  computer  or  the  business  required  the 
IT  infrastructure  for  a  new  manufacturing  plant, 
customers  were  often  passed  around  from  group  to 
group  when  they  requested  IT  services,  and  they 
were  tired  of  it.  They  wanted  a  “one-stop  shop.” 

■  There  was  a  lack  of  transparency  into  IT  service  deliv¬ 
ery.  Our  corporation  has  more  than  15,000  employees 
at  more  than  150  locations  around  the  world,  with 
about  250,000  IT-related  requests  annually.  With 
this  volume,  it  was  easy  to  lose  track  of  what  we  were 
doing  and  whether  we  were  spending  our  time  on 
the  right  things.  Our  customers  were  frustrated  that 
it  took  so  long  for  us  to  meet  their  needs,  and  they 
wanted  to  be  able  to  check  the  status  of  their  requests. 

We  had  to  fix  these  two  basic  problems  to  become 
a  world-class  service  organization.  We  needed  a 
clearly  articulated  catalog  of  what  IT  was  able  to  do 
for  the  business,  a  single  place  for  customers  to  make 
IT  requests  and  a  mechanism  for  tracking  the  timely 
fulfillment  of  those  requests. 

We  found  that  central  intake  mechanism  in  the  IT 
service  catalog,  a  concept  that  has  been  advanced 
by  the  IT  Infrastructure  Library  (ITIL)  and  other  IT 
process  frameworks.  The  service  catalog  is  a  rela- 


Watch  Out  for 
These  Missteps 


ENDLESS  DOCUMENTATION.  Don't  fall  into 
the  trap  of  creating  spreadsheets  and  docu¬ 
ments  that  list  every  service  and  all  the  technical 
details.  This  approach  leads  to  a  static  sen/ice 
catalog  that  no  one  will  ever  read  or  use.  From 
the  outset,  approach  this  like  Amazon.com,  not 
the  old  paper  Sears  catalog. 

ilG-BANG  APPR0ACH7b”n'Ual«  o^  t"o 

much  all  at  once.  Start  gradually  with  the  most 
commonly  used  IT  sen/ices  to  make  an  immedi¬ 
ate  impact.  Then  extend  the  service  catalog  to 
application-related  senrices.  technical  infrastruc¬ 
ture  services  and  project  services. 

CUST0Ml)ivEL0PMENT  Do^t  t^  to  re~ 
invent  the  wheel  with  custom  development.  The 
service  catalog  isn't  something  you  can  add 
onto  your  help  desk  or  develop  with  a  workflow 
tool.  To  ensure  success  and  rapid  deployment, 
leverage  an  automated  software  application  and 
prepackaged  content  designed  for  this  purpose. 


DELAYS.  A  service  catalog  can  provide  the 
cornerstone  for  a  service-centric  model  and 
world-class  IT  service  delivery.  Your  customers 
are  demanding  improved  IT  service  today:  you 
can't  afford  to  wait.  Get  started  now. 

-BOBHILSDON 


In  our  service  catalog,  we’ve  defined  a  broad  range 
of  operational  services,  such  as  help  desk  services  for 
our  workforce:  infrastructure  services,  including  the 
provisioning  of  new  servers  for  application  hosting; 
and  transformational  services  to  develop  new  proj¬ 
ects  that  drive  the  business  forward.  By  managing  all 
IT  requests  through  this  one  point  of  interaction,  we 
can  improve  end-to-end  visibility,  for  everything  from 
large  development  projects  to  day-to-day  services. 

4.  Focus  on  the  customer  experience,  including  visibility 
into  request  status.  The  service  catalog  can  effectively 
serve  as  a  marketing,  sales  and  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  mechanism  for  the  IT  organization.  Our  goal 
was  to  make  it  as  easy  to  use  and  customer-focused 
as  possible.  IT  services  are  clearly  defined,  and 
there’s  a  “shopping  cart”  for  ordering  services,  pro¬ 
viding  a  familiar  interface  based  on  online  retail 
catalogs. 

We  can  now  provide  updates  on  the  status  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  order  throughout  the  fulfillment  process.  And 
to  ensure  that  we’re  continuing  to  meet  customer  needs, 
we  ask  users  to  complete  a  short  survey  with  every  re¬ 
quest  submitted  to  and  fulfilled  by  the  IT  organization. 

5.  Ensure  consistent  and  repeatable  IT  service  delivery.  By 
communicating  a  standard  set  of  services  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  we’ve  been  able  to  minimize  one-off  requests, 
enabling  more  repeatable  and  predictable  fulfillment 
processes.  And  with  transparency  into  the  end-to-end 
cycle  for  every  requested  service,  we  can  identify  bot¬ 
tlenecks  and  provide  more  consistent  service  delivery. 

We  monitor  the  process  and  track  what  it  takes  to 
fulfill  each  request,  including  associated  costs.  We 
make  sure  that  the  work  requested  is  done  by  the 
most  appropriate  resources.  With  this  newfound  vis¬ 
ibility  and  accountability,  we  are  able  to  consistently 
meet  customer  expectations  and  continue  to  improve 


inUERS  WERE  OniN  MSSED  AROUND  m  6R0UP 10  GW 
WHEN  THEY  REQUESIED  IT  SERV  CES,  AND  THEV  WERE  HRED  OF  IT. 


tionship  management  and  communications  vehicle 
that  enables  IT  to  categorize  and  publish  what  it  does. 
The  catalog  also  offers  customers  a  one-stop  shop  for 
requesting  and  tracking  IT  services.  For  us,  it’s  the 
foundation  for  moving  to  a  more  service-centric  IT 
model  and  delivering  world-class  service. 

By  adopting  and  implementing  an  IT  service  catalog, 
we’ve  been  able  to  better  align  IT  services  with  busi¬ 
ness  needs.  With  a  clearly  defined  set  of  standardized 
services,  we  can  improve  the  repeatability  and  trans¬ 
parency  of  IT  service  delivery.  And  with  more  visibility 
into  the  demand  for  IT  services,  we  can  better  manage 
the  growing  demand  for  IT  services  from  the  business. 

So,  how  did  we  do  it?  By  following  these  five  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  were  able  to  quickly  deploy  a  service  cata¬ 
log  and  improve  the  relationship  between  IT  and  the 
business  across  our  global  organization:  * 

1.  Define  standardized  services  from  the  business  per¬ 
spective.  The  business  doesn’t  know  what  IT  does.  By 
defining  and  publishing  our  services  —  using  busi¬ 
ness  terminology  like  “order  to  cash”  and  “new  em¬ 
ployee  services,”  not  technical  language  like  “DASD 
storage”  —  we’ve  been  able  to  clearly  articulate  what 
IT  does  for  the  business.  Using  this  language  has  also  I 


helped  our  entire  team  understand  what  it  means  to 
be  a  service-centric  organization. 

2.  Enable  customers  to  use  the  service  catalog  them¬ 
selves.  We  knew  that  employees  were  looking  for  a 
self-service,  one-stop  shop  for  requesting  services 
and  tracking  requests.  We  needed  more  than  just  a 
static  list  of  services;  our  service  catalog  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  a  means  of  interacting  with  our  custom¬ 
ers,  thus  making  it  easy  for  them  to  work  with  us. 

So  each  service  within  the  catalog  includes  the 
equivalent  of  an  “order  now”  button.  Linked  to  our 
fulfillment  systems  on  the  back  end,  this  button 
starts  the  process  of  provisioning  and  delivering 
the  service,  whether  it’s  providing  a  new  computer 
for  a  hiring  manager  or  an  upgrade  to  the  accounts- 
payable  system  for  a  finance  manager. 

3.  Capture  all  IT  demand,  with  the  service  catalog  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  intake  point.  To  ensure  that  our  IT  budget  is  focused 
on  the  right  priorities  for  the  business,  we  needed  more 
control  over  the  demand  for  IT  services.  Our  service 
catalog  had  to  be  more  than  just  a  Web  front  end  to  the 
help  desk  —  a  place  to  submit  requests  for  help  when 
the  printer  is  jammed.  We  needed  it  to  be  the  one  in¬ 
take  mechanism  for  all  the  work  we  do  for  the  business. 


upon  our  service  delivery  performance. 

During  the  first  three  months  after  we  launched 
our  service  catalog,  we  processed  approximately 
50,000  requests  and  received  10,000  customer  satis¬ 
faction  surveys  —  a  21%  response  rate.  We  received 
an  average  score  of  3.72  out  of  4.  Since  going  live  in 
May  2006,  we  have  continued  to  make  progress  and 
recently  crossed  our  target  satisfaction  rating  of  3.8 
—  attaining  our  benchmark  for  world-class  service. 

This  achievement  represents  a  key  strategic  win  for 
our  IT  department  and  an  essential  first  step  for  real- 
I  izing  the  potential  of  IT  to  drive  business  value.  By 
a  demonstrating  differentiated  service  to  our  custom- 

*  ers,  we  have  improved  how  they  perceive  IT  within 

*  the  business,  and  they  have  come  to  view  the  IT 

*  group  as  a  trusted  and  credible  partner.  Now  that  we 
^  have  established  ourselves  as  a  world-class  service 

I 

organization  in  the  eyes  of  our  customers,  we  car 
j  work  together  more  effectively  to  advance  the  busi¬ 
ness  through  technology  innovation. » 

I  Hilsdon  is  IT  customer  service  director  at  Rohm  and 
I  Haas  Co.,  a  maker  of  chemicals,  adhesives  and  seal- 
I  ants.  Contact  him  at  BHilsdon@rohmhaas.com. 
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For  years,  the  name 
of  the  game  in  super¬ 
computing  has  been 
raw  speed,  with  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  designers 
striving  to  boost  the  number 
of  instructions  per  second 
—  FLOPS  —  that  could  be 
crunched.  Gigaflops  comput¬ 
ers  gave  way  to  teraflops  ma¬ 
chines,  which  are  now  yielding 
to  petaflops  models  —  those 
able  to  execute  1  quadrillion 
computations  per  second. 

But  those  performance  rat¬ 
ings  are  misleading,  because 
they  ignore  a  huge  portion  of 
the  time  required  to  solve  a 
problem  with  these  multiproc¬ 
essor  computers  —  the  hours, 
weeks  or  even  years  it  can  take 
for  software  designers  to  for¬ 
mulate  a  solution  and  for  pro¬ 
grammers  to  code  and  test  it. 

That’s  why  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  in  2002  changed  the 
name  of  its  High  Performance 
Computing  Systems  program 
to  High  Productivity  Comput¬ 
ing  Systems  (HPCS).  DARPA 
hoped  that  its  contractors  — 
Cray  Inc.,  IBM  and  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  Inc.  —  could  come  up 
with  programming  languages 
and  tools  to  improve  software 
development  productivity 
tenfold. 

Sun  recently  lost  its  bid  to  go 
to  the  next  phase  of  the  DARPA 
job,  but  that  hasn’t  stopped  it 
from  forging  ahead  with  its 
HPCS  programming  language, 
called  Fortress.  In  January,  Sun 
released  an  early  version  of  a 
Fortress  interpreter.  Similarly, 
Cray  and  IBM  have  released 
their  own  first-draft  implemen¬ 
tations  of  new  languages. 

The  three  languages,  all 
available  as  open-source  soft¬ 
ware,  differ  substantially  when 
it  comes  to  details,  but  they 
have  this  much  in  common: 

■  They  are  intended  to 
boost  programmer  productiv¬ 
ity  by  a  factor  of  10  or  more 
-vhile  running  at  least  as  ef- 
fl'icntly  as  existing  languages 
sucii  as  Fortran  and  C. 

■  They  are  aimed  at  a  wide 
range  of  multiprocessor  com¬ 
puters  and  clusters,  from  the 
“petascale”  behemoths  at  na¬ 
tional  laboratories  to  the  multi¬ 
core  processors  now  appearing 
on  desktops.  Similarly,  they 


Three  new  programming  languages 
seek  to  speed  up  the  devaopment  of 
supercomputer  applications. 


A  MIGHTY  FORTRESS 


Sun  is  betting  that  its  new  language  for  high-performance  computing  will 
appeal  to  scientists  and  engineers  because  it  uses  mathematical  notation 

rlirArflu  in  fhn  rnHn  Ham  ara  enma  nfhar  nnfahia  faatiirae  nf  Fnrtroec* 


■  Unlike  other  languages,  many  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  loops,  are  set  up  for  par¬ 
allel  execution  by  default  “If  s  dif¬ 
ficult  to  write  a  program  in  Fortress  that 
isn't  parallel,”  a  Sun  researcher  says. 


■  It  allows  programmers  to  specify 
□  units  -  such  as  velocity,  time  and 
length  -  for  variables,  and  it  won't  al¬ 
low  erroneous  operations  such  as  sub¬ 
tracting  6  meters  from  10  kilograms. 


p-q* 
z  :=  z+ap 
r  -  r-ccg 


■  It  employs  “work  stealing.”  If  an 
execution  thread  becomes  idle,  it  can 
steal  work  from  another  thread  in  order 
to  balance  work  across  the  machine. 


P 


It  includes  locality  optimization, 

so  that  related  data  sets  are  grouped 
near  one  another  in  the  machine  to 
reduce  communication  overhead 


Here  are  some  distinctive 
features  in  the  code: 

The  use  of  subscripts 
and  superscripts 

The  rendering  of 
rational  expressions 

The  fact  that  multiplica¬ 
tion  is  represented  simply 
by  writing  the  operands 
side  by  side 

The  use  of  Unicode 
symbols  for  variables 
and  operators 


are  intended  for  use  in  at  least 
some  mainstream,  business- 
oriented  applications,  not  just 
in  science  and  engineering. 

■  They  try  to  make  it  easier 
for  programmers  to  exploit  the 
various  levels  of  parallelism  in 
application  software  threads, 
multicores,  multiprocessors 


and  distributed  clusters. 

■  They  employ  techniques 
to  relieve  programmers  of 
work  and  help  them  avoid  op¬ 
portunities  for  coding  errors. 
For  example,  all  use  a  tech¬ 
nique  called  “type-inference,” 
so  programmers  don’t  have 
to  specify  the  type  of  every 


variable,  which  is  tedious  and 
error-prone.  And  they  use 
techniques  for  synchronizing 
operations  without  locking,  so 
that  common  problems  such 
as  deadlocking  are  avoided. 

John  Mellor-Crummey,  a 
computer  science  professor 
at  Rice  University,  salutes  the 
productivity  goal  of  the  three 
languages,  noting,  “Program¬ 
ming  of  parallel  systems  is 
much  too  hard  today.” 

But  he  says  it  won’t  be  easy 
to  evolve  the  nascent  languag¬ 
es  —  which  now  run  on  single, 
shared-memory  systems  —  to 
run  efficiently  on  big,  distrib¬ 
uted-memory  parallel  systems. 
“Until  then,  these  languages 
won’t  see  much  attention,” 
Mellor-Crummey  says. 

Eric  Allen,  a  co-leader  of  the 
Fortress  project  at  Sun  Labs, 
says  the  language  is  ideally 
suited  for  relatively  static  envi¬ 
ronments.  But  applications  that 
do  a  lot  of  dynamic  code-load¬ 
ing  or  Web  accessing  would 
probably  still  be  coded  in  Java, 
he  adds.  He  says  a  full-function 
Fortress  compiler  will  be  devel¬ 
oped  and  will  include  optimi¬ 
zation  features  that  have  never 
existed  in  a  language  before 
(see  diagram). 

Like  Fortress,  Cray’s  Chapel 
is  a  brand-new  language.  A  few 
alpha  users  are  working  with 
an  early  Chapel  compiler  for 
serial  code,  but  a  production- 
grade  compiler  for  parallel 
codes  is  several  years  away, 
according  to  Chief  Technology 
Officer  Steve  Scott.  He  says 
Cray  is  also  developing  debug¬ 
ging  and  performance-analysis 
tools  that,  unlike  existing  tools, 
will  be  able  to  scale  up  to  sys¬ 
tems  with  1  million  processors. 

Scott  says  Chapel  will  be 
well  suited  for  machines  with 
low  communications  overhead, 
globally  addressable  memory 
and  many  possible  parallel 
threads  of  execution.  He  says 
the  most  important  advance 
in  Chapel  is  its  separation  of 
algorithm  specification  from 
machine-dependent  structural 
considerations.  That  makes  it 
possible  for  programmers  first 
to  code  and  debug  algorithms 
in  relatively  simple  programs, 
then  later  specify  how  the  data 
is  to  be  laid  out  in  the  machine 
for  the  most  efficient  access. 


IBM’s  entry,  code-named 
XIO,  is  a  parallel,  distributed, 
object-oriented  language 
developed  as  an  extension  of 
Java.  It  is  designed  for  systems 
built  out  of  multicore  sym¬ 
metric  multiprocessing  chips 
—  such  as  IBM’s  Power  proces¬ 
sors  —  interconnected  in  scal¬ 
able  cluster  configurations. 

XIO  takes  the  advantages  of 
object  orientation  in  Java  for 
serial  code  and  adds  language 
constructs  for  parallel  and 
distributed  processing,  says 
Vijay  Saraswat,  a  researcher 
at  IBM.  The  early  version  of 
XIO  simply  translates  XIO  code 
into  Java,  but  a  full-function 
optimizing  compiler  will  be 
available  to  meet  DARPA’s 
2010  deadline,  he  says. 

DARPA  says  it  has  “no  plan” 
to  pick  a  winner  among  the 
new  languages,  but  it  clearly 
hopes  that  at  least  one  of  them 
will  be  a  commercial  success. 
And,  as  multicore  processor 
chips  become  ubiquitous,  that 
would  be  a  welcome  outcome, 
says  Mellor-Crummey. 

“What  we  are  seeing,”  he 
says,  “is  not  a  gradual  shift  but 
a  cataclysmic  shift  from  the  se¬ 
quential  world  to  one  in  which 
every  processor  is  parallel.  In  a 
small  number  of  years,  if  your 
language  does  not  support  par¬ 
allelism,  that  language  will  just 
whither  and  die.”  * 


NEVER  ENOUGH 


Richard  Barrett,  a  computer 
scientist  at  Oak  Rkige  Natkma] 
Laboratory  in  Tennessee,  is  trying 
out  Chapel,  Fortress  and  XIO.  He 

says  the  promised  development  pro¬ 
ductivity  will  be  welcome,  but  “runtime 
performance  is  a  concern.”  He  notes 
that  execution  effidency  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  in  his  lab.  where  the  motto  is. 
“Bigger,  better,  faster,  more  -  and  even 
that  is  not  enough." 

"The  applications  I’m  familiar  with 
will  be  u^  for  sevaal  years,  or  even 
decades,"  Barrett  explains.  "A  scientist 
who  has  an  idea  will ...  tun  a  set 
of  experiments,  each  of  which  may 
consume  days,  weeks  or  months  of 
computer  time  virhen  using  the  most 
powerful  machines  in  the  world.  The 
few  machines  v/ith  these  capabilities 
are  quite  popular,  so  an  experiment 
may  sit  in  the  queue  for  hours,  days  or 
even  weeks,  So,  easy-to-write  code 
that  tuns  significantiy  slovirerthan 
harder-to-write  code  is  not  acceptabte." 

-6ARYANTHES 
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BETTER  CONTROL  OF 
YOUR  INFORMATION 
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§  SunGard  provides  uncommonly  strong  techniques  to  keep 

your  IT  systems  available.  You’re  always  in  control,  with  a 


broad  range  of  hosting  and  recovery  services  at  your 
command.  You’re  always  confident,  because  SunGard’s 
extensive  redundancy,  highly  experienced  people,  and 
100%  recovery  success  rate  are  working  in  your  favor. 

With  access  to  some  of  the  industry’s  most  extensive 
IT  resources,  you’re  able  to  achieve  precise  levels  of 
Information  Availability  across  the  enterprise.  Prioritize  the 


availability  of  each  critical  application — from  “always  on”  to 
advanced  recovery — ^while  knowing  that  your  solution  can 
seamlessly  scale  as  your  business  evolves.  To  the  exact 
degree  you  demand.  At  the  exact  time  you  need  it. 


You  set  the  levels,  we’ll  do  the  rest.  SunGard  keeps  you  in 
control  with  a  more  precise  approach  to  Information  Availability. 


SUNGARD' 

Availability  Services 


Keeping  reople 
and  Information 
Connected.™ 


BE  PREPARED.  FOR  A  FREE  COPY  OF  “SUNGARD’S  PANDEMIC  PREPAREDNESS'  CHECKLIST” 
VISIT  WWW.AVAILABILITY.SUNGARD.COM/PANDEMIC  OR  CALL  1-800-468-74fe3. 
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When  a  Go-to  Guy 
Takes  a  Vacation 


You  should  never  rely  on  one  person  so  much 
that  he  becomes  a  single  point  of  failure.  But 
sometimes,  you  must.  By  Mathias  Thurman 


’M  SURE  many  of  you  can 
relate  when  I  say  that  a 
company  with  a  single 
point  of  failure  is  primed 
for  disaster.  Sadly,  there’s  one 
in  my  department. 

My  senior  security  engineer 
is  the  go-to  person  for  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  firewalls,  the 
virtual  private  network  and 
certain  other  critical  aspects 
of  our  security  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  There’s  no  one 
else.  That  makes  me 
uncomfortable,  but 
when  I  have  brought 
it  to  the  attention 
of  upper  manage¬ 
ment,  I’ve  been  told 
that  there  is  just  no  budget  for 
more  engineers. 

So,  how  about  cross-training 
one  or  more  of  the  network  en¬ 
gineers  to  administer  the  fire¬ 
walls  and  VPN  concentrators? 
Nope;  the  network  manager 
doesn’t  have  enough  people  to 
handle  network-related  work, 
let  alone  the  added  burden  of 
firewall,  VPN  and  SecurlD  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Working  Without  a  Net 

Therefore,  although  I  know 
the  danger  of  relying  on  one 
person  to  maintain  all  knowl¬ 
edge  about  any  aspect  of  my 
department’s  operations,  I 
have  my  very  own  single  point 
of  failure.  Naturally,  a  single 
point  of  failure  can’t  work  all 
the  time,  but  my  guy  has  been 
working  his  tail  off  for  the  past 
six  months.  When  enough 
was  finally  enough,  he  asked 
to  take  a  couple  of  days  off  to 
be  with  his  family.  I  checked 
the  calendar  for  upcoming 
changes  to  the  infrastructure 
that  might  need  his  attention, 
and  the  coast  looked  clear.  I  let 
him  take  three  days  off.  (Ac¬ 


tually,  I’m  not  even  going  to 
charge  him  vacation  time;  he 
works  so  hard  that  I  gave  him 
the  days  as  comp  time.) 

On  Wednesday,  I  received 
the  first  call.  The  manager  of 
our  mobility  project  needed  a 
VPN  set  up  between  us  and  a 
service  provider.  This  project 
enables  our  field  service  engi¬ 
neers  to  use  BlackBerry  smart 
phones  to  access  the  customer 
relationship  man¬ 
agement  application 
on  the  internal  net¬ 
work.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  the  setup  was 
needed  immediately. 
Time  to  roll  up  my 
sleeves  and  get  to  work. 

I’ve  had  hands-on  experi¬ 
ence  at  different  points  in  my 
career,  but  I  hadn’t  touched  a 
Unix  console  or  a  firewall  in 
at  least  a  year.  As  a  manager, 

I  spend  most  of  my  time  on 
project  management,  budget 
issues,  personnel  problems, 
policy  writing  and  attending 
meetings.  I  simply  don’t  have 
time  for  hands-on  operational 
things,  and  I’m  a  bit  rusty.  But 
with  my  single  point  of  failure 
unavailable,  I  had  to  make 
time,  rusty  or  not. 

I  logged  into  our  partner 
VPN  firewall  and  attempted 
to  configure  the  VPN  tunnel 
using  the  parameters  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  service  provider. 
Sounds  easy  enough.  But  soon 
I  was  pulling  my  hair  out  as 
I  tried  to  figure  out  why  the 


I  hadn’t 
touched  a 
Unix  console  or 
a  firewall  in  at 
least  a  year. 


VPN  tunnel  wasn’t  being  es¬ 
tablished.  I  was  almost  bald 
when  I  realized  what  the  prob¬ 
lem  was:  The  service  provid¬ 
er’s  Cisco  PIX  firewall  and  my 
company’s  Juniper  NetScreen 
firewall  just  don’t  talk  the 
same  language.  This  is  a  well- 
documented  issue,  but  there’s 
no  easy  fix,  and  it  took  me  a 
while  to  figure  out  that  the  so¬ 
lution  lay  with  what  is  called 
“proxy  ID,”  which  essentially 
defines  which  networks  are  to 
be  tunneled.  As  soon  as  I  con¬ 
figured  the  proxy  ID  properly, 
the  tunnel  came  up,  and  I  was 
able  to  successfully  pass  the 
proper  traffic  between  three 
servers  on  our  internal  net¬ 
work  and  several  resources  on 
our  partner’s  network. 

That  same  day,  I  received 
a  call  from  the  network  op¬ 
erations  center  about  another 
VPN  problem.  Our  suppliers 
were  having  trouble  using  a 
portal  we  had  set  up  for  them 
to  access  some  of  our  internal 
applications.  The  portal  is 
built  on  a  Juniper  SSL  VPN 
concentrator,  with  RSA  Secur¬ 
lD  tokens  used  for  two-factor 
authentication,  CA  Netegrity 
for  single  sign-on,  and  Micro¬ 
soft  Active  Directory  for  iden¬ 
tifying  authorization  levels. 

Troubleshooting  this  prob¬ 
lem  took  me  several  hours. 
First,  I  checked  the  SecurlD 
logs,  which  indicated  that  the 
users  were  properly  authen¬ 
ticating.  The  SSL  VPN  logs 
indicated  that  users’  log-ons 
had  been  successful.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  we  couldn’t  be  sure  that 
the  authentication  traffic  was 
reaching  all  the  resources;  in 
that  regard,  the  logs  weren’t 
very  meaningful. 

I  deployed  a  Snort  sensor  on 
the  network  segment  that  was 
running  the  supplier  portal 
infrastructure.  The  network 
team  configured  the  sensor 
on  the  proper  network  span 
ports,  and  I  monitored  the 
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network  traffic  for  indications 
of  activity.  That  showed  me 
that  the  SSL  VPN  concentra¬ 
tor  wasn’t  sending  properly 
formatted  packets  to  the  Web 
portal.  This  was  odd,  since 
the  logs  seemed  to  indicate 
that  sessions  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  I  ended  up  rebooting 
the  SSL  VPN  concentrator, 
which  fixed  the  problem.  Then 
I  opened  up  a  support  call; 

I’ll  let  my  security  engineer 
handle  this  matter  when  he 
gets  back. 

Oh,  how  I  wish  my  single 
point  of  failure  never  needed 
a  vacation.  But  my  days  in  the 
trenches  showed  me  that  he 
certainly  deserved  one. 

Risky  Business 

Thank  goodness  my  engi¬ 
neer  was  gone  for  just  three 
days.  Now  that  things  have 
calmed  down,  I  can  attend  to 
the  management  of  a  huge 
risk-assessment  project.  We 
hired  a  third  party  to  conduct 
a  risk  assessment  of  some  of 
our  core  applications,  includ¬ 
ing  our  source-code  repository, 
the  product  life-cycle  man¬ 
agement  application,  an  EMC 
Documentum  repository  and 
an  application  that  engineers 
use  to  create  designs  for  our 
products. 

I’m  most  concerned  that  the 
consultants  have  the  right  fo¬ 
cus  and  that  we  get  the  results 
we  need.  I  don’t  want  to  spend 
upwards  of  $80,000  for  a  glori¬ 
fied  port-scanning  exercise.  I 
want  the  consultants  to  spend 
most  of  their  time  on  a  struc¬ 
tured  walk-through  of  the  ap¬ 
plications,  and  I  want  them  to 
do  application-specific  vulner¬ 
ability  testing.  I’ve  given  them 
their  marching  orders,  and 
they  are  well  under  way.  The 
final  report  could  be  helpful  as 
I  try  to  obtain  additional  funds 
for  security  infrastructure  and 
personnel. » 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

This  week's  journal  is  written  by  a  real 
security  manager,  “Mathias  Thurman," 
whose  name  and  employer  have  been 
disguised  for  obvious  reasons.  Contact 
him  at  mathiasjhurman@yahoo.com,  or 
join  the  discussions  in  our  security  blogs: 
computerworld.coni/blogs/securj^. 

To  find  a  complete  archive  of  our  Security 
Manager's  Journals,  go  online  to 

computerworld.com/secjournal. 
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Change  and  Confiif  ‘ 
Software  Updated 

Voyence  Inc.  released  a  new 
version  of  VoyenceControl, 
software  that  collects 
change  and  configuration 
data  from  network  and  se¬ 
curity  devices  so  users  can 
spot  security  holes.  The  up¬ 
grade  unifies  network-  and 
security-device  data  into 
one  management  consoie, 
the  company  said,  it  also 
checks  data  from  other  ven¬ 
dors’  security  products  to 
ensure  that  device  access  is 
aligned  with  authorization 
policies. , 


Johnny’s  I 
Data  Breach 

Someone  broke  into  the 
Web  site  of  Johnny’s  Se¬ 
lected  Seeds  last  month 
and  made  off  with  sensitive 
customer  data,  inciuding 
credit  card  numbers,  The 
Associated  Press  reported. 
A  total  of  11,500  accounts 
were  involved,  and  about  20 
stolen  card  numbers  have 
been  used  fraudulently.  The 
site  is  being  monitored  on  a 
24-hour  basis  to  avoid  a  re¬ 
currence,  and  other  security 
measures  have  also  been 
implemented,  according  to 
AP.  Johnny’s  has  notified 
all  people  whose  account 
information  was  stolen.  The 
FBI  is  investigating. 


Agencies’ 
OnFISMA’Modist’ 

The  Ofhce  of  Management 
and  Budget’s  2006  fiscal 
report  says  U.S.  federal 
agencies  are  making  “mod¬ 
est”  progress  in  meeting 
standards  set  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Information  Security 
Management  Act.  Agencies 
spent  $5.5  billion  to  provide 
security  for  IT  assets  worth 
$63  billion.  Just  two  of  the 
25  agencies  examined  re¬ 
ceived  “excellent”  ratings  for 
“overseeing  the  effective- 
iiess  of  their  security  pro¬ 
cedures,”  while  eight  were 
rated  “poor”  in  that  are^ 
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Kyocera.  Redefining  color  for  business 


There's  color.  And  then  there's  Kyocera  Business  Color.  Business  Color  brings  ideas  powerfully  to  life 
and  persuasively  to  customers.  With  Kyocera  printers  and  MFPs,  you  can  keep  your  color  needs  in-house 
and  within  budget.  Versatile  print,  copy,  scan,  and  optional  fax  capabilities  combine  with  advanced 
finishing  options  to  deliver  compelling  business  communications.  Plus,  Kyocera  software  solutions  help  maximize  your 
hardware  investment.  So  don't  settle  for  plain  old  'Blue'  when  you  can  get  'Blue  Chip'  color  from  Kyocera. 

That's  the  power  of  People  Friendly.  Learn  more:  www.kyoceramita.com. 


People  Friendly. 


The  New  Value  Frontier 
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KYOCERA  MITA  CORPORATION.  KYOCERA  MITA  AMERICA,  INC.  ©2007  Kyocera  Mita  Corporation.  “People  Friendly,”  “The  New  Value  Frontier,”  the  Kyocera 
“smile”  and  the  Kyocera  logo  are  trademarks  of  Kyocera. 
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f  OTHER  FINDINGS: 

Managers  said  that  50%  of 
the  information  they  obtain  has 

no  value  to  them. 

•  •  •  •;«  •  •  •  »  «  »  •  •  *  • 

59%  said  they  miss  corporate 
information  that’s  valuable  in 
their  jobs  almost  every  day  be¬ 
cause  they  can’t  hnd  it. 

'  42%  reported  that  they  acci¬ 
dentally  use  the  w/rong  informa¬ 
tion  at  least  once  a  week. 

45%  said  they  find  gathering 
-^  information  about  what  other 
parts  of  the  company  are  doing 
be  a  big  challenge.  ;  . 

P‘  ’^7%sajd  that  having  to  go  to 
.K  numerous  sources  to  compile 
information  is  a  difficult  aspect 
of  managing  information  for 
their  jobs. 

;  40%  reported  that  other  parts 
of  the  company  are  not  willing 
to  share  information.  ■ 

«  >  «  •  «N*  'W  •■«.««;  «  «»’««•  «  *  *  «  • 

36%  said  there  is  so  much  in- 
.formation  available  that  it  takes 
a  long  time  to. find  the  right 
"  piece  of  data. 

•  'fc.#  •  4  •  •  •  c  *  * 

.  ''16%  reported  that  they  gather 
and.store  information  using  a 
cplfaborative  vyorkplace  such  as 
•:jaiGQrapanp intranet  portal,:...  " ' 

managers  are  the  least , 
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44%,of  the  information  that  IT 
s^managefs  reqeive  for  their  jobs 
fe  of  n’O' value  . 
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12  Things  You  KnowAbout 
Projects  but  Choose  to  Ignore 


Fred  Brooks’  classic  book, 

The  Mythical  Man-Month, 
offers  management  advice 
targeted  at  running  large 
IT  projects.  The  U.K.  Na¬ 
tional  Audit  Office  recently 
published  an  excellent 
guide  to  delivering  suc¬ 
cessful  IT-enabled  business 
change  iwww.nao.org.uk/ 
publications/nao_reports/ 
06-07/060733es.htm).  Over 
the  past  10  years,  virtually 
every  major  IT  publication 
has  printed  articles  on  why 
large  projects  succeed  or 
fail. 

Despite  all  the  excellent 
advice  available,  more  than 
half  of  the  major  projects  undertaken 
by  IT  departments  still  fail  or  get  can¬ 
celed.  Stuart  Orr,  principal  of  Vision  2 
Execution,  reports  that  less  than  20% 
of  projects  with  an  IT  component  are 
successful,  with  success  defined  as  be¬ 
ing  delivered  on  time  and  on  budget 
while  meeting  the  original  objectives. 

We  know  what  works.  We  just  don’t 
do  it. 

Projects  fail  because  people  ignore 
the  basic  tenets  of  project  success  that 
we  already  know.  Here  are  some  of 
the  common  reasons  —  and  there  are 
many  —  for  failure: 

An  ineffective  executive  sponsor.  A  weak 
or,  even  worse,  nonexistent  executive 
sponsor  almost  guarantees  business 
project  failure.  Under  weak  executive 
leadership,  all  projects  become  IT  proj¬ 
ects  rather  than  business  initiatives 
with  IT  components.  Since  the  1980s, 
research  has  consistently  found  that 
effective  executive  sponsorship  and  ac¬ 
tive  user  involvement  are  critical 


to  project  success. 

A  poor  business  case.  An 
incomplete  business  case 
allows  incorrect  expec¬ 
tations  to  be  set  —  and 
missed.  Many  business  cas¬ 
es  describe  business  ben¬ 
efits  in  far-too-broad  terms. 
Goals  and  benefits  must  be 
measurable,  quantifiable 
and  achievable.  (See  “Busi¬ 
ness  Cases:  What,  Why 
and  How”  Computerworld, 
June  13, 2005.) 

The  business  case  is  no 
longer  valid.  Marketplace 
changes  frequently  in¬ 
validate  original  business 
assumptions,  but  teams 
often  become  so  invested  in  a  project 
that  they  ignore  warning  signs  and 
continue  as  planned.  When  the  mar¬ 
ket  changes,  revisit  the  business  case 
and  recalculate  benefits  to  determine 
whether  the  project  should  continue. 

The  project  is  too  big.  Bigger  projects 
require  more  discipline.  It’s  danger¬ 
ous  for  an  organization  to  undertake  a 
project  five  or  six  times  larger  than  any 
other  it  has  successfully  delivered. 

A  lack  of  dedicated  resources.  Large 
projects  require  concentration  and 
dedication  for  the  duration.  But  key 
people  are  frequently  required  to  sup¬ 
port  critical  projects  while  continuing 
to  perform  their  existing  full-time  jobs. 
When  Blue  Cross  attempted  to  build  a 
new  claims  system  in  the  1980s,  nearly 
20%  of  its  critical  IT  staffers  were 
simultaneously  assigned  to  other  proj¬ 
ects.  The  claims  initiative  failed.  Proj¬ 
ect  managers  who  don’t  have  control 
over  the  resources  necessary  for  their 
projects  are  usually  doomed. 


Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.  If  your  suppli¬ 
ers  fail,  you  fail,  and  you  own  it.  Don’t 
take  your  eyes  off  them. 

Unnecessary  complexity.  Projects  that 
attempt  to  be  all  things  to  all  people 
usually  result  in  systems  that  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  use,  and  they  eventually  fail. 

Cultural  conflict.  Projects  that  violate 
cultural  norms  of  the  organization  sel¬ 
dom  have  a  chance.  The  FBI’s  Virtual 
Case  File  was  designed  to  share  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  culture  that  values  secrecy 
and  rarely  shares  information  across 
teams.  Moreover,  FBI  culture  views  IT 
as  a  support  function  and  a  “necessary 
evil”  rather  than  an  integral  part  of  the 
crime-solving  process.  The  project  vi¬ 
olated  multiple  cultural  norms  and  met 
with  significant  resistance.  The  Virtual 
Case  File  was  finally  killed  after  cost¬ 
ing  more  than  $100  million. 

No  contingency.  Stuff  happens.  Proj¬ 
ects  need  flexibility  to  address  the  in¬ 
evitable  surprises. 

Too  long  without  deliverables.  Most  orga¬ 
nizations  expect  visible  progress  in  six 
to  nine  months.  Long  projects  without 
intermediate  products  risk  losing  ex¬ 
ecutive  interest,  support  and  resources. 

Betting  on  a  new,  unproven  technology. 
Enough  said. 

An  arbitrary  release  date.  Date-driven 
projects  have  little  chance  of  success. 
Will  we  ever  learn  to  plan  the  project 
before  picking  the  release  date? 

See  anything  new  here?  That’s  ex¬ 
actly  my  point. 

Next  time,  increase  your  chances 
for  success  by  avoiding  these  common 
project  pitfalls.  Use  the  above  list  (and 
other  industry  guidelines)  to  evaluate 
your  project.  If  you  see  too  many  signs 
of  danger,  cut  your  losses  and  either 
restructure  the  project  or  kill  it. 

Talk  to  experienced  project  manag¬ 
ers  and  read  project  management  lit¬ 
erature  to  review  what  works  and  what 
doesn’t.  Though,  in  fact,  you  already 
know. » 


WANT  OUR  OPINION? 

©For  more  columns  and  links  to  our  archives  go  to: 

www.computerworld.Giim/columns 


BART  PERKINS 


There  is  no  mystery  as  to  why  projects  suc¬ 
ceed  or  fail;  people  have  been  writing  about 
effective  project  management  for  millennia. 
More  than  2,000  years  ago,  Sun  Tzu  de¬ 
scribed  how  to  organize  a  successful,  highly 
complex  project  (a  military  campaign)  in  The  Art  of  War. 


BARTPBtKIMSismanag- 

Ing  partner  at  Louisville.  Ky.- 
based  Leverage  Partners 
Inc.,  which  helps  organiza¬ 
tions  invest  well  in  IT.  Con¬ 
tact  him  at  BartPeridns® 
LfivompoPartnorSaCOfn . 


Turn  back  network  time. 


Stop  missing  critical  events. 

For  a  trusted  approach  to  problem  resolution  rely  on  the  Network  Instruments®  GigaStor™  appliance. 
Everything  is  recorded — every  packet,  every  protocol,  every  transaction  for  hours,  days,  even  weeks. 
The  unique  GigaStor  interface  provides  an  effective  way  to  go  back  in  time  to  determine  not  only 
when  the  application  went  down  but  why. 


Resolve  intermittent  network  problems,  track  compliance  efforts,  isolate  VoIP  call  quality  issues, 
and  more  on  the  most  complex  WAN,  Gigabit,  and  10  GbE  networks.  Find  out  how  you  can  turn 
back  the  clock  with  the  GigaStor.  After  all,  your  network  history  shouldn't  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 


GigaStor:  Get  proof.  Take  action.  Move  forward. 


NETWOR 

INSTRUMEN1 


Learn  more  about  GigaStor.  800-566-0919 

www.Networklnstruments.com/Time 


©  2007  Network  Instruments,  LLC  All  rights  reserved.  Network  Instruments,  GigaStor,  and  all  associated  logos  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Network  Instruments,  LLC. 
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Can  an  internet  fax  solution 

eliminate  your  fax  server, 
enhance  security  and  compliance, 
improve  your  bottom  line  and  more? 


is  your  email 

fax  enabled? 

f 

faxing  simplified,  anytime,  anywhere. 


fax 


Call  for  infbrmatidnl 


722^5258 


Test  drive  It  hefe: 

myf^x.co  m/assess  1 


Instantly  Search  Terabytes  of  Text 


dtSearch 


Contact  dtSearch  for 
fully-functional  evaluations 


The  Smart  Choice  for 
Text  Retrieval*  since  1991 


♦  over  two  dozen  indexed,  unindexed,  fielded 
data  and  full-text  search  options 

highlights  hits  in  HTML,  XML  andPD^while 
displaying  links,  formatting  and  rii'AIJfjH 

♦  converts  other  file  types  (database,  word 
processor,  spreadsheet,  email  and 
attachments,  ZIP,  Unicode,  etc.)  to  HTML  for 
display  with  highlighted  hits 

»  Spider  supports  static  and  dynamic  Web 
content,  with  WYSWYG  hit-highlighting 

♦  API  supports  .NET/.NET  2.0,  C++,  Java,  SQL 
databases.  New  .NET/.NET  2.0  Spider  API 

dtSearch®  Reviews 

♦  "Bottom  line:  dtSearch  manages  a  terabyte 
of  text  in  a  single  index  and  returns  results 
in  less  than  a  second"  -  InfoWorld 

♦  "For  combing  through  large  amounts 
of  data,  dtSearch  "leads  the  market" 

-  Network  Computing 

♦  "Blindingly  fast"-  Computer  Forensics: 
Incident  Response  Essentials 

♦  "Covers  all  data  sources  ...  powerful  Web- 
based  engines"  -  eWEEK 

♦  "Searches  at  blazing  speeds" 

-  Computer  Reseller  News  Test  Center 

♦  "The  most  powerful  document  search  tool 
on  the  market"-  Wired  Magazine 

For  hundreds  more  reviews  —  and 
developer  case  studies  —  see 
www.atsearch.com 


1-800-IT-FINDS  •  www.dtsearch.com^^ 


Server  Room 
Climate  &  Power 

MONITORINO 


Server 

room 

climate 

worries? 

Get  our 
free  book. 


E-mail  FreeBook@ITWatchDogs.com  with  your  moiling  address 
or  coll  us  at  512-257-1462. 


Reach  Respected  IT  Leaders  in 

COMPUTERWORLD 

Marketplace  Advertising  Section, 

The  Computerworld  Marketplace  advertising  section 
reaches  more  than  1.8  million  IT  decision  makers  every 
week.  Marketplace  advertising  helps  Computerworld 
readers  compare  prices,  search  for  the  best  values, 
locate  new  suppliers  and  find  new  products  and  services 
for  their  IT  needs. 


www.computerworld.com 
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Start  with  the  right  rack, 
and  you  can't  go  wrong. 

Get  the  seamlessly  integrated,  fully  compatible  NetShelter®  rack  system  from  APC®. 


APC,  the  name  you  trust  for  power  protection,  also 
offers  a  comprehensive  line  of  non-proprietary  racks,  rack 
accessories  and  management  tools  that  ensure  the  highest 
availability  in  a  multi-vendor  environment.  With  APC  racks, 
accessories,  and  management  tools,  you  can  design  a 
comprehensive  rack  solution  that  meets  your  availability 
needs  for  today  and  that  easily  scales  up  for  tomorrow. 


The  NetShelter®  SX  is 
vendor  neutral  and  carries 
the  "Fits  Like  a  Glove" 
compatibility  guarantee. 


Need  assistance?  Our  expert  Configure-to-OrderTeam 
can  custom  tailor  a  complete  rack-mount  solution 
that  suits  your  specific  requirements. 

Contact  APC  today  and  protect  your  rack  application  with 
Legendary  Reliability*. 


NetShelter’ SX  starts  at  $1150 

Rack  enclosures  with  advanced  cooling,  power  distribution,  and 

cable  management  for  server  and  networking  applications  in  IT 

environments. 

•  Integrated  rear  cable  management  channels  allow  easy  routing, 
management  and  access  to  large  numbers  of  data  cables. 

•  3000  lbs.  weight  capacity. 

•  Vendor-neutral  mounting  for  guaranteed  compatibility. 

•  Toolless  mounting  increases  speed  of  deployment. 

Rack  PDU  starts  at  $89.99 

Power  distribution  that  remotely  controls  power  to  individual  outlets 
and  monitors  the  aggregate  power  consumption. 

•  Switched,  metered,  and  basic  models  available. 

•  Includes  horizontal/vertical  mounts,  toolless  or  easy  bracket  installation. 

•  Puts  power  in  the  racks  near  the  equipment  where  it  is  needed  most 

•  Wide  range  of  input  and  output  connections  from  single-phase  to 
3-phase 

Cable  Management  starts  at  $29.99 
Comprehensive  selection  of  accessories  designed  to  organize 
power  or  data  cables  within  a  rack  environment 

•  Eliminates  clutter  and  cable  stress. 

•  OU  of  rack  space  with  the  vertical  cable  organizer. 

•  Quick-release  tabs,  toolless  mounting. 

Rack-Mount  Keyboard  Monitor  starts  at  $1550 
1U  rack-mountable  integrated  keyboard,  monitor  and  mouse. 

•15"  or  17”  ultra-thin,  LCD  monitor  with  integrated  keyboard. 

•  Ease  of  installation  minimizes  support  and  maintenance  costs 
ensuring  lower  total  cost  of  ownership. 

•  Can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  IT  environments  from  computer 
rooms  to  large  data  centers. 

Rack  Air  Removal  Unit  SX  starts  at  $2600 
Rear-door  fan  system  for  performance  heat  removal  up  to  23kW 

•  Temperature  controlled,  variable  speed  fans  allow  reduced 
energy  consumption  during  off-peak  cooling  periods. 

•  Ducted  exhaust  system  increases  air  conditioning  efficiency 
and  prevents  hot  spots  by  eliminating  recirculation. 

•  Manageable  via  Web,  SNMP,  Telnet  and  local  LCD  display. 


P  •  Power  C  >  Cooling  R  a  Racks 


I  NetShelter  is  completely 
compatible  with  all  APC 
award-winning  InfraStruXure® 
architecture,  allowing  you  to 
add  rack,  power  and  cooling 
on  a  scalable  as-needed  basis. 


NetBotz’  Security  and  Environmental  starts  at  $889 
Protecting  IT  assets  from  physical  threats. 

•  Visual  monitoring  of  all  activities  in  the  data  center  or  wiring  closet 

•  Third-party  monitoring  via  dry-contacts,  SNMP.  IPMI,  0-5V and  4-20mA. 

•  User-configurable  alarm  and  escalation  policies. 

•  Temperature,  humidity,  and  leak  detection. 


Register  to  WIN  Rve  1U  Blanking  Panel  Kits  Value:  $11 4.95 

Say  goodbye  to  hot  racks!  Keep  enclosures  cool  -  and  efficiency  high  -  by  installing  blanking 
panels  (SKU:  AR8108BLKI  in  unused  rack  space.  You'll  feel  the  difference!  Register  online  today. 

For  yi  delails.  Visit  www.a|ic.coni/promo  Key  Code  r666x  •  Call  888.289.APCC  x3836  •  Fax  401.788.2797  Legendary  Reliability- 

©2007  American  Power  Conversion  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  NetBotz,  NetShelter,  and  InfraStruXure  are  registered  trademarks  of  American  Power  Conversion  Corporation.  AX4A6BF_NAMe 


Our  innovation. 

IT  starts  with  you. 

Toyota  is  an  opportunity  to  pursue  innovative  Information 
Technology  solutions  in  an  atmosphere  of  growth  and  stability. 
Our  team  members  know  it's  ail  about  doing  it  better.  We  are 
building  it  better  with  them. 

■  IS  Specialists 

■  PeopleSoft  Specialist 

■  Client  Services  Development  &  Support  Specialist 

■  Site  Services  Specialists 

■  Server  Development  &  Support  Specialist 

■  Central  Operations  Specialists 


You'll  be  joining  a  team  that  has  created  a  globally  valued  brand.  A 
team  proud  to  be  part  of  one  of  the  most  admired  companies  in  the 
world.  We  support  great  talent  working  closely  together  -  the  Toyota 
way.  Align  your  career  with  a  company  that  has  priorities  in  the  right 
place,  great  respect  for  people,  and  its  horizons  moving  forward. 
www.toyotalT.jobs  or  text  Toyota  to  78247 


Toyota 


TOYOTA 

moving  forward 

Motor  Engineering  &  Manufacturing 
North  America,  Inc. 


Toyota  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  supports  a  diverse  and  inclusive  workforce. 


MphasiS  Corporation  has  multi¬ 
ple  openings  for  the  following 
positions  at  its  office  in  New  York, 
NY  and  unanticipated  Client  sites 
throughout  the  U.S.; 

1. Software  Eng:  Analyze,  design, 
test  &  maintain  sw  applications. 
2. Systems  Analyst:  Analyze  sys¬ 
tems  w/  solution  to  improve  Its 
capabilities. 

3.  Project  Manager:  Plan  &  coor¬ 
dinate  activities  of  software  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

4.  Mgmt  Analyst:  Analyze  busi¬ 
ness  process  through  application 
of  software  solutions. 

5.  Sales  Engineer:  Marketing/ 
sales  of  various  Information 
Technology  (IT)  services/prod¬ 
ucts. 

6.  Bus.  Develop.  Mgr:  Determine 
demand  for  IT  services/products 
&  implement  business  plans. 

Must  have  Bachelor  or  Master  or 
equivalent  &  prior  experience  in 
job  offered  or  related  field.  Travel 
required.  Please  send  resume, 
salary  history  and  position 
applied  for  to  460  Park  Ave. 
South,  Suite  #1101,  New  York, 
NY  10016,  Attn:  H.R.  Mgr  w/ 
Ref.  CWIT05/030 


SSF,  Inc  seeks  DBA  to  design 
database  and  website  for  e-com- 
merce  applications  using  Oracle, 
Dreamweaver.  PHP,  Flash. 
Coldfusion.  Must  have  MS  in 
Business  Information  Technology. 
Send  resume  to  2255  W  Stadium 
Blvd,  Ann  Arbor.  Ml  48103.  No 
calls.  EOE 

Infomerica  is  looking  for  system 
analysts/administrator,  DBA,  soft¬ 
ware  engineers  working  at  differ¬ 
ent  sites  (travel  maybe  required) 
using  Oracle,  VB,  Java  etc. 
Require  min.  MS/BS  with  related 
IT  exp.  Good  salary  with  fuii  ben¬ 
efits.  Send  resumes  to 
info@infomericainc.com  EOE. 


Computer  Professionals  CA 
based  IT  firm:  Jr.  LvI  Positions: 
Prog  Analysts,  S/w  Engrs  to 
design,  develop,  create  & 
modify  computer  applications. 
Analyze  user  needs  and  devel¬ 
op  s/w  solutions.  Sr.  LvI 
Positions:  IT  Mgrs.,  Sr.  S/w 
Engrs,  Sr.  Systems  Analysts  to 
design,  plan,  direct  and  imple¬ 
ment  software  systems. 
Coordinate  activities  in  com¬ 
plex  computing  environment. 
Apply  w/  2  copies  of  resume  to 
Shubh  Solutions,  LLC.  9245 
Dowdy  Drive,  Suite  207  San 
Diego.  CA  92126 


OJ 

Searching  for  diverse  IT  Talent? 

(D 

Let  Computerworld  IT  Careers 

(D 

put  your  recruitment  message  in 

front  of  over  1 ,400,000  qualified 

c3 

IT  professionals! 

O 

Contact  Laura  Wilkinson  for  detaiis  at 

1- 

laura  wiikinson@itcareers.net 

orcail  847-441-8877 

Prog  Analysts:  Analyze 
appis  in  COBOL,  VSAM, 
CICS,  DB2,  etc;  prepare 
design  doc,  tech  specs, 
test  plans,  cases;  conduct 
testing;  create  data;  sup- 
I  port  production.  Req:  BS* 
or  foreign  equiv  in 
CS/Engg /Sci. /related  &  2 
yrs  exp.  *Will  accept  3  yrs 
BS  study  &  1  yr  exp  .  FT, 
Travel-  Resume:  HR, 
Computech  Systems,  Inc., 
3700  Koppers  St,  Ste  110, 
Baltimore,  MD  21227 


Software  Engineer: 
Trovix,  Inc.  in  Mountain 
View,  CA.  Design, 
implement  &  maintain 
web  services.  Master 
degree  plus  experi¬ 
ence  req.  Mail  resume 
to  VP  Engineering, 
2151  Landings  Dr., 
Mountain  View,  CA 
94043  or  email 
engjobs(gtrovix.com 


Logicalis  seeks  Data  Architect 
(Bloomfield  Hills,  Ml)  to  design 
database  application  architec¬ 
ture.  data  modeling,  develop 
database  architecture/schema, 
disaster  recovery.  Min  BS+5yr 
related  exp.  Send  resume  to  750 
Warrenvilie  Road.  Suite  400, 
Lisle.  IL  60532.  EOE. 

Navel  Technologies  seeks  IT  ana¬ 
lyst/administrator,  DBA,  software 
engineers  to  customize  applica¬ 
tions  using  tools  (Oracle,  Java. 
VB,  SAP.  SQL.  J2EE.  etc)  per 
project  requirements.  Job  sites 
various.  Req  MS/BS  with  1-5yr 
experience.  Send  resumes  to 
sagar@naveltech.com. 


Infosys  Technologies  Ltd.  a 
worldwide  leader  in  software 
consulting  has  openings  in  the 
following  locations:  Fremont. 
CAiQuincy,  MA:Lisle.  IL; 
Bridgewater,  NJ:  Project 

Manager:  Direct  development  & 
implementation  of  complex  soft¬ 
ware  projects  for  large  corporate 
accounts.  Analyze  &  assess 
tech,  needs  to  define  solutions  & 
design  comprehensive  project 
plans.  Provide  technical  & 
administrative  leadership  for 
onshore/offshore  team,  Liaise 
with  client  to  address  objectives. 
Req'd:  BS  deg  in  CS,  engineer¬ 
ing  field,  math  &  5  yrs  exp  in  soft¬ 
ware  development  w/  exp  in 
management  or  team  leadership 
in  distributed  global  delivery  envi¬ 
ronment,  offshore  delivery.  May 
have  multiple,  long-term  assign¬ 
ments  within  region,  (ref  Job 
CWLC07PM) 

Engagement  Manager:  Develop 
new  business  opportunities,  cre¬ 
ate  brand  awareness,  form 
strategic  relationships  with  cor¬ 
porate  accounts  for  large-scale 
computer  services  contracts  and 
projects.  Serve  as  primary  con¬ 
tact  for  sale,  delivery,  Implemen¬ 
tation,  &  support.  Manage  & 
direct  infrastructure/delivery 
issues  and  personnel  &  disparate 
teams/resources.  Req'd:  BS  in 
engineering  field  &  5  yrs  exp.  in 
global  delivery  systems  for  soft¬ 
ware  development  services.  May 
have  multiple  long-term  assign¬ 
ments  within  region,  (ref  Job 
CWLC07EM) 

Sales  Manager:  Develop  new 
business,  create  brand  aware¬ 
ness,  build  strategic  relationships 
w/  large  corporate  accounts  for 
sales  of  large-scale  computer 
services  sales  contracts.  Analyze 
prospective  markets  &  clients. 
Manage  multiple  &  disparate 
teams  &  resources,  administra¬ 
tion  &  accounting.  Req'd:  MBA  or 
MS  in  business/management 
field  &  BS  in  engineering  field  &  3 
yrs  of  exp  in  global  delivery  sys¬ 
tems  for  software  development 
services.  May  have  multiple  long¬ 
term  assignments  within 
region. (ref  Job  CWLC07SM). 
Send  resume  (with  job  code  ref¬ 
erence)  to  HR/Recruitment, 
Infosys  Technologies  Ltd.  Two 
Adams  PI,  Quincy,  MA  02169 


IT  PROS  -  Texas  corp.  with 
nationwide  opps.  seeks  Staff 
Consultant  to  perform  computer 
systems  analysis  and  software 
development  including  analysis, 
design,  development,  and 
implementation  of  programs  for 
computer-based  inform.ation 
systems  in  the  capacity  of  a 
computer  programmer-analyst; 
evaluate  program  needs  of 
users  to  determine  feasibility, 
costs,  and  time  required;  con¬ 
sult  with  users  to  identify  oper¬ 
ating  procedures  and  program 
objectives:  formulate  a  plan  and 
outline  steps  required  to  devel¬ 
op  program,  using  structured 
analysis  and  design;  convert 
specifications  into  instructions 
and  logical  steps  for  coding, 
applying  knowledge  of  program¬ 
ming  techniques  and  lan¬ 
guages;  enter  program  codes 
into  computer  system;  and,  run 
and  test  program  for  logic  and 
syntax  errors  to  correct  code. 
Req.  Bachelor's  in  Computer 
Science  or  Bachelor's  in  Applied 
Mathematics.  Applied  Science, 
Information  Systems. 

Engineering,  or  Computer 
Technology.  Req.  1  yr.  +  6  mns. 
exp.  as  Staff  Consultant  or  as 
Programmer,  Programmer- 
Analyst,  Systems  Analyst,  or 
any  combination  thereof.  Hrs. 
8:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.  Pays 
$68,000/yr.  Mail  or  fax  resume 
to  Attn:  D-0521 7-82336  and 
38931152,  700  N.  Pearl  St.,  Ste. 
510,  Dallas,  TX  75201,  FAX: 
214-237-9116.  EOE 
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Computer  Professionals  needed 
(Port  Jefferson)  NY  based  IT 
firm,  Jr.  LvI  positions 
Programmer  Analysts,  S/w 
Engineers,  Systems  Analysts, 
Database  Administrators  to 
develop,  create,  and  modify 
general  comp,  applications 
s/ware  or  specialized  utility  pro¬ 
grams.  Analyze  user  needs  and 
develop  software  solutions. 

Sr.  Lvl  position,  Sr.  Software 
Engineers,  IT  Manager,  Sr.Net 
work  Engineers,  Sr  Programmer 
Analyst  to  plan,  direct,  or  coor¬ 
dinate  activities  in  such  fields  as 
electronic  data  processing, 
Information  systems,  systems 
analysis,  and  computer  pro¬ 
gramming.  Apply  w/2  copies  of 
resume  to  Object  Soft  Group, 
Inc.,  646-5  Main  Street,  Port 
Jefferson,  NY  11777 


NJ  based  IT  firm  Jr  lvl  pos’n  for 
Programer  Analysts,  to  design, 
develop,  create  modify  general 
comp  application  software  or 
specialized  utility  programs. 
Analyze  and  evaluate  user 
needs  and  develop  software 
solutions.  Sr.Lvl  pos.  IT 
Manages  to  plan,  direct  or  coor¬ 
dinate  activities  in  electronic 
data  processing  information 
systms, system  analysis, com¬ 
puter  programming.  Apply  w/2 
copies  of  resume  to  HR 
Manager,  Accurate  Softwares 
International  Inc,  196  Princeton 
Hightstown  Rd,  Ste  11,  Bldg  1. 
West  Windsor.  NJ  08550. 


Internet  Engineer  II 
Perform  engineering  work  & 
design  implementation  relat¬ 
ing  to  Network  Management 
Services  maintenance  func¬ 
tions.  BS  +  2  yrs.  Position 
based  in  Minneapolis,  MN. 
Send  cover/resume  to: 
Qwest,  c/o  Lead  Tech 
Recruiter,  1801  California  St, 
Ste  200,  Denver,  CO  80202. 
No  calls.  Refiob#7582. 


Thomson.  Inc.  is  seeking  a 
Senior  Member  Technical  Staff 
(Electrical  Engineer)  for  its 
Indianapolis,  IN  location  to  coor¬ 
dinate  skill  center  activities  in 
digital  product  development 
from  first  prototype  to  produc¬ 
tion.  Must  have  a  Bachelor's 
degree  or  equivalent  in 
Electrical  Engineering  or  related 
field  plus  five  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  related  occupation  of 
set-top  box  (STB)  product  devel¬ 
opment.  Salary  DOE.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Thomson,  Inc.,  HR  -  Job  #  9037, 
10330  North  Meridian  Street, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46290-1976. 


Thomson,  Inc.  is  seeking  a 
Member  Technical  Staff  2 
(Research  Engineer)  for  its 
Burbank,  CA  location  to  develop 
low-cost,  high-quality  calibration 
too!  (software  and  hardware)  for 
various  technology  displays  (flat- 
panels  and  front  projectors)  at 
post  production  facility,  dailies, 
and  consumer  market.  Must 
have  a  Master’s  degree  or  equiv¬ 
alent  in  Electronic  Engineering 
or  related  field  plus  two  years  of 
experience  in  the  related  occu¬ 
pation  of  color  science,  color 
imaging  and  image  processing, 
color  device  modeling  and  char¬ 
acterization,  and  color  manage¬ 
ment.  Salary  DOE.  Send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  Thomson, 
Inc.,  HR  -  Job  #  9033,  10330 
North  Meridian  Street. 
Indianapolis.  IN  46290-1976. 


Software  Engineer  w/Masters  of 
foreign  equiv.  in  Comp  Scie  or 
Engr  or  Math  &  1  yr  exp.  ‘Will 
accept  Bachelors  or  foreign 
equiv.  &  5  yrs  of  progressive  work 
exp  in  lieu  of  Masters*  &  1  yr  exp. 
Research,  analyze,  design  &  dev 
applic.  using  Oracle,  Java. 
Servlets  &  Java  Script.  Design  & 
dev.  scripts  for  data  conversion  & 
Oracle  interfaces.  Participate  in 
all  phases  of  Oracle  implementa¬ 
tion.  Utilize  &  apply  Oracle  Forms 
&  Reports,  Discoverer,  SQL 
Loader,  Data  Loader,  Workflow 
Builder  &  QA  Framework.  Provide 
tech  &  functional  assistance  of 
Oracle  manufacturing,  financial  & 
CRM  modules.  Mall  res  to: 
Optima  Technology  Partners,  Inc. 
9  Mount  Pleasant  Tpke,  Ste  103, 
Denville.  NJ  07834  Job  toe: 
Denville,  NJ  or  in  any  unanticipat¬ 
ed  Iocs  in  the  U.S.A.  Ref  #2 

BUSINESS  ANALYST,  SR.w/ 
Masters  in  Business  Admin  & 
lyr  exp  to  analyze  &  document 
business  reqts  for  business 
process,  functional  design, 
process  analysis,  gap  analysis, 
user  interface  documentation  & 
comparison  matrix.  Perform  ROI 
analysis.  Use  ERD  diagrams, 
Rational  Suite,  Gantt  charts, 
Erwin  data  modeler  &  MS  Office 
Suite.  Exp  prior  to  completion  of 
education  acceptable.  Mail  res: 
Compuinfo,  22  Meridian  Rd,  Ste 
#17,  Edison,  NJ  08820  Job  Loc: 
Edison,  NJ  or  in  any  unanticipat¬ 
ed  Iocs  in  USA. 

Comp  &  Info  Systems 
Mgr-  Wildwood,  NJ  (FH") 
Master’s  Degree  or  Equiv 
in  Comp.  Info  Sys  Plus  2 
Yrs  Exp  in  job  or 
Bachelor’s  Degree  in 
Comp  Info  Sys  Plus  5 
Yrs.  Exp.  In  job.  Email 
resume  to  The  Morey 
Organization: 
it.jobs(gmoreyspiers.com 


Senior  ETL  Programmer/ 
Analyst  for  Kerzner  International 
Resorts,  Inc.  in  Plantation. 
Florida  to  design,  develop,  and 
implement  new  Extract, 
Transform  and  Load  (ETL) 
electronic  data  processes. 
Qualified  applicant  must  pos¬ 
sess  a  Bachelor’s  Degree  or  its 
equivalent  in  Engineering,  plus 
five  (5)  years  experience  in 
Computer  information  Systems. 
Forward  resumes  to:  Human 
Resources, Kerzner  International 
Resorts,  Inc.,  1000  South  Pine 
Island  Road,  Suite  800, 
Plantation,  Florida  33324.  No 
telephone  calls,  please. 
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foreign  equiv.  in  Comp  Scle  or 

Engr  or  Math  &  1  yr  exp  to 
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implement,  test,  document  &  , 

post  implementation  support  of  | 

Oracle  HRMS  appllc.  using 

SQL.  PL/SQL.  Oracle  j 

Developer  2000,  Oracle  Forms, 

Oracle  Reports,  Crystal  ' 

Reports,  Discoverer,  TOAD,  | 
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Office  Format 


suite  so  they  can  open  docu¬ 
ments  from  their  external 
business  partners.  Standard 
XML,  if  widely  adopted,  would 
alter  the  situation  that  has  led 
to  vendor  lock-in. 

But  in  an  e-mail  poll  of  more 
than  50  corporate  IT  manag¬ 
ers,  a  majority  of  respondents 
said  they  have  no  plans  to  use 
ODF  —  though  they  do  have 
plans  to  use  Microsoft’s  Office 
Open  XML,  the  default  format 
in  the  new  Office  2007  suite. 

When  asked  which  format 
she  favors,  an  IT  director  at  a 
major  automaker  replied,  “In 
theory,  ODF,  but  pragmatism 
will  drive  us  to  Office  Open 
XML.” 

Staying  the  Course 

The  desktop  plans  at  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  one  of 
the  bellwethers  among  large 
IT  buyers,  illustrate  why  ODF 
is  struggling  in  the  private  sec¬ 
tor.  The  Cincinnati-based  con¬ 
sumer  goods  giant  employs 
140,000  people,  and,  because 
of  its  size,  finds  it  difficult  to 
make  dramatic  changes,  said 
Filippo  Passer  ini,  P&G’s  global 
services  officer  and  CIO. 

This  year,  P&G  will  roll  out 
the  time-tested  Office  2003 
across  the  company,  not  the 
new  Office  2007.  Although 
Passerini  said  that  he  remains 
open-minded  about  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  ODF,  he  noted  that  P&G 
will  continue  to  use  Office’s 
default  formats  for  now. 

“If  in  two,  three,  five  years, 
there  is  a  significant  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  something  differ¬ 
ent,  we’ll  see  when  the  time 
comes,”  Passerini  said.  “But 
we  don’t  have  a  strategy  or 
firm  plan  in  this  area  yet.” 

P&G,  like  all  companies, 
will  ultimately  have  to  make  a 
decision  about  XML  document 
formats.  XML  is  the  default 
format  in  Word,  Excel  and 
PowerPoint  for  the  first  time  in 
the  recently  released  version  of 
Microsoft  Office.  Older  Office 


people  standard 
vs.  a  technology 
standard.  The 
people  standard 
is  going  to  win. 

STEVE  ELLIS,  EXECUTIV 


versions  can  also  be  adapted 
to  open  and  save  files  in  Office 
2007’s  XML  format  through 
free  add-on  software  known  as 
a  Compatibility  Pack. 

But  XML  is  only  part  of  the 
equation.  Corporate  IT  shops 
must  choose  between  Micro¬ 
soft’s  flavor,  known  as  Office 


Open  XML,  and  ODF,  the  ISO 
standard  spawned  by  Micro¬ 
soft  rivals  Sun  Microsystems 
Inc.  and  IBM. 

Microsoft  is  working  to 
match  ODF’s  ISO  status,  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  such  approval 
can  carry  considerable  weight 
with  government  and  corpo¬ 
rate  users.  The  software  maker 
took  the  unprecedented  step  of 
submitting  Office  Open  XML 
to  the  ECMA  International 
standards  body  and  is  now 
pursuing  ISO  standardization 
as  well. 

“We’ll  probably  pick  one  as 
the  default,  to  use  the  most,” 
said  Keith  Glennan,  chief 
technology  officer  at  Northrop 
Grumman  Corp.  “But  I  sus¬ 
pect  we  will  not  be  able  to 
completely  eliminate  one 
format  or  the  other  unless  the 
marketplace  does  that  for  us.” 

For  Northrop  Grumman, 
settling  on  one  standard  may 
be  tough,  because  its  main 
customer  base  is  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  sector,  where  some 
interest  in  ODF  is  percolating. 

IBM,  Sun  and  other  ODF 
proponents  have  focused 


Surprise:  XML-based  Document 
Formats  Can  Be  Smaller 


IT  MANAGERS  often  cite  compat¬ 
ibility  and  portability  of  documents 
as  the  main  advantages  they  expect 
to  see  by  switching  to  XML-based 
file  formats  for  desktop  applications. 

But  Danske  Bank  A/S  is  hoping 
for  more.  The  Copenhagen-based 
bank  estimates  that  it  will  save 
$500,000  annually  on  the  cost  of 
storing  documents  in  its  storage- 
area  network,  thanks  to  the  com¬ 
pression  technology  in  Microsoft's 
Office  Open  XML  format. 

CIO  Peter  Schleidt  said  bank 
officials  learned  of  the  prospective 
storage  savings  during  a  visit  to 
Microsoft’s  headquarters.  Initial 
pilot  testing,  he  added,  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  savings  estimates 
can  be  realized. 

The  prospect  of  smaller 
files  runs  counter  to  the  expecta¬ 


tions  of  some  IT  managers,  who 
in  a  Computerworld  poll  cited  “file 
bloat"  and  "larger  files"  as  disad¬ 
vantages  of  moving  to  XML-based 
document  formats. 

“They  can  be  compressed  since 
they're  text,  so  part  of  the  Open 
XML  specification,  for  example, 
includes  standards-based  Zip 
compression  technology,"  said 
Microsoft's  Alan  Yates,  a  general 
manager  of  business  strategy  for 
Office.  “ODF  has  a  similar  thing 
that  they’ve  made  available." 

Microsoft’s  Gray  Knowlton,  an 
Office  group  product  manager, 
said  early  findings  show  that  Word 
and  Excel  files  are  between  40% 
and  70%  smaller,  and  even  image- 
heavy  PowerPoint  files  see  a  25% 
size  reduction. 

-  CAROL  SLIWA 


No  Imminent  Threats  to  Microsoft  Office 


...  On  the  Desktop 

Have  you  considered  using 
an  alternative  to  Microsoft 
Ofbce  on  the  desktop? 

Yes,  we  already  We’re  seri- 

use  an  alterna-  ously  consid- 


tive:  5% 


ering  it:  8% 


...  Or  Online 

Do  you  think  your  company 
will  ever  use  an  online  office 
suite,  such  as  Google  Apps? 

No  way:  Yes,  defi- 


BASE:  219  attendees  at  the  Premier  100  IT 
Leaders  Conference,  March  6, 2007 


BASE:  210  attendees  at  the  Premier  100 
IT  Leaders  Conference,  March  6, 2007: 
percentages  exceed  100  due  to  rounding 


on  courting  cash-strapped 
government  bodies  that  must 
preserve  public  documents, 
in  some  cases  for  at  least  100 
years,  and  that  increasingly 
frown  on  proprietary  file  for¬ 
mats  that  require  specific  ap¬ 
plications  to  open  them. 

Oovernment  Plans 

Seven  national  governments, 
four  regional  governments 
and  more  than  50  government 
agencies  have  signaled  their 
intentions  to  adopt  ODF,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Marino  Marcich, 
managing  director  of  the  year- 
old  ODF  Alliance. 

“I  don’t  think  there’s  the 
level  of  awareness  concern¬ 
ing  ODF  on  the  corporate 
side.  We’re  hoping  to  change 
that,”  he  said.  “It  wasn’t  too 
long  ago  that  WordPerfect  was 
the  ubiquitous  format,  and  no 
one  was  predicting  it  would  be 
supplanted.” 

But  even  if  ODF  catches 
on  in  the  government  sector, 
that  doesn’t  mean  alternatives 
to  the  Microsoft  Office  suite 
will.  The  government  bodies 
that  Marcich  cited  as  “farthest 
along”  in  implementing  their 
ODF  plans  —  Massachusetts 
and  Belgium  —  have  both 
turned  to  plug-in  software  that 
will  allow  Office  users  to  open 
and  save  files  in  ODF. 


When  Massachusetts  made 
its  controversial  and  pioneer¬ 
ing  decision  to  adopt  ODF, 
the  most  prominent  office  ap¬ 
plication  suites  to  support  the 
format  were  OpenOffice.org, 
Sun’s  StarOffice  and  IBM’s 
Workplace.  So  ODF  was  of¬ 
ten  perceived  to  be  tied  to  a 
product  decision.  Microsoft 
blasted  the  state’s  plan,  but  the 
firestorm  died  down  with  the 
emergence  of  ODF  plug-ins  for 
Microsoft  Office. 

Corporations,  however,  may 
not  want  the  hassle  of  ODF 
plug-ins. 

John  Hinkle,  CIO  at  Trans 
World  Entertainment  Corp.  in 
Albany,  N.Y.,  said  that  he  has 
found  non-Microsoft  stan¬ 
dards  to  be  difficult  to  manage 
and  support,  “especially  when 
plug-ins  are  required.” 

Steve  Ellis,  an  executive 
vice  president  and  group 
manager  in  the  wholesale  ser¬ 
vices  group  at  Wells  Fargo  & 
Co.,  said  he  simply  has  a  hard 
time  envisioning  his  company 
deploying  a  plug-in  or  mov¬ 
ing  off  its  Microsoft  Office 
standard. 

“Office  is  the  standard  for 
most  companies,”  Ellis  said. 
“It’s  a  people  standard.  It’s  hard 
fighting  a  people  standard  vs.  a 
technology  standard.  The  peo¬ 
ple  standard  is  going  to  win.”  » 
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1  day.  8  tracks.  40  IT  all-stars,  analysts,  vendors,  end-users  their 
powerful  case  studies— and  YOU...with  a  passport  to  expiore  it  ail  FREE! 


>  APPLICATION  &  CONTENT  SECURITY  >  THE  NEW  DATA  CENTER  >  ENTERPRISE  MOBILITY 

>  NAC:  NETWORK  ACCESS  CONTROL  >  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT  >  NETWORK  &  APPLICATION  ACCELERATION 

>  STORAGE  &  DATA  COMPLIANCE  >  VOIP,  CONVERGENCE  &  COLLABORATION 

IT  Roadmap.  It’s  case  studies  from  front-line  users.  Answers  from  IT  All-Stars.  Data  from  industry  researchers. 
Insights  from  IT  specialists.  And  embedded  within. ..a  tightly-focused,  solution-oriented  expo  of  top  vendors  where 
the  takeaways  even  include  the  chance  to  win  one  of  10  great  giveaways!  A  day  only  Network  World,  the  leading 
newsweekly  of  enterprise  IT  could  create.  Lead  by  president  and  editorial  director,  John  Gallant.  Hosted  by  the 
“Voice  from  IT  Roadmap,”  reporter  Paul  Desmond.  Close  to  home.  Content  rich.  The  only  all-in-one,bring-your  whole 
team  event  designed  by  IT  pros  for  IT  pros  for  one  reason:  You. 


I 

-  “EXCEPTIONAL!” 

n  "Exceptional  quality  and 
y  substance  for  a  one  day 

I  conference.  A  nice  touch 

y  was  offering  8  different 
I  technology  tracks  making 
n  it  possible  for  an  IT  team 
I  with  different  priorities  to 
I  attend  this  event  together", 


The  website  is  now  live  at  www.networkworld.eom/itroadmap2007.  Log  on.  Register  early.  Reserve  your  seat. 
And  get  readyfor  an  IT  Roadmap  that  starts  in  your  event  city  and  takes  you  everywhere  you  need  to  drive  your 
enterprise  in  2007. 


BARBARA  LAYTON 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  MANA6ER 
COUNTY  Of  MARIN,  GA 


HETWORKWOBLD 

Conference  &  Expo 


REGISTER  EARLY  TO  ATTEND  FREE 

www.networkworld.eom/itroadinap2007  Or  call  1-800-643-4668 
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Numbers  Game 


NOW  that  we’ve  survived  DST2k7,  what’s  the  next  big 
threat  we’ll  have  to  face?  Answer:  This  is  the  year  we 
run  out  of  storage.  At  least  that’s  according  to  the  won¬ 
derfully  goofy  numbers  in  a  new  white  paper  from  IDG. 
In  “The  Expanding  Digital  Universe,”  IDG  says  that  in 
2007,  the  amount  of  digital  information  “created  and  replicated”  will 
be  255  exabytes,  while  the  amount  of  storage  capacity  available  will 
only  be  246  exabytes  —  not  enough  to  hold  that  much  data. 

Aren’t  those  numbers  amazing?  And  I  have  no  doubt  that,  since  they 
come  from  IDG  (full  disclosure:  It’s  a  corporate  sibling  of  Computer- 
worldX  those  numbers  are  as  accurate  as  possible. 

They’re  also  about  as  meaningless  as  they  could  possibly  be. 


And,  naturally,  they  got  big  play  last  week  from 
newspapers  and  The  Associated  Press  news  ser¬ 
vice,  which  quoted  IDC’s  description  of  all  that 
data  as  the  equivalent  of  12  stacks  of  books  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  earth  to  the  sun. 

That  would  be  a  reasonable  comparison  —  if 
all  those  videos,  MP3s  and  digital  photos  were 
printed  out,  one  byte  per  character,  as  books. 

But  of  course  they  never  would  be.  It’s  a  hugely 
impressive  but  utterly  meaningless  comparison. 

And  the  meaninglessness  doesn’t  stop  there. 
How  did  IDC  come  up  with  that  255  exabyte 
number?  (That’s  255  thousand  million  gigabytes.) 

First  the  IDC  analysts  collected  all  their  mar¬ 
ket  data  for  every  kind  of  device  that  generates 
or  uses  digital  data  —  everything  from  PCs  and 
digital  cameras  to  digital  TVs  and  VoIP  phones. 

Then  they  calculated  how  much  data  each  kind 
of  device  generates  or  uses  each  year,  as  accu¬ 
rately  as  they  could. 

Then  they  assumed  nothing  was  ever  deleted. 

And  finally  they  multiplied  by  four.  Yeah,  real¬ 
ly.  After  all,  who  could  resist  making  three  extra 
copies  of  everything? 

In  practice,  of  course,  lots  of  that 
digital  data  isn’t  stored  even  once. 

Digital  TVs  and  radios  won’t  store 
the  broadcasts  they  receive.  PCs 
don’t  pile  up  copies  of  YouTube  vid¬ 
eos  or  Skype  calls.  IDC’s  white  paper 
admits  that.  Without  IDC’s  goofy  as- 
-umptions,  the  total  amount  of  data 
is  a  small  fraction  of  255  exabytes. 

Put  that’s  the  way  —  the  only  way 
—  IDC  could  conclude  that  digital 
data  will  outstrip  storage  this  year. 

Yes,  it’s  silly.  It’s  meaningless.  And 
it’s  tempting  to  laugh  this  off.  After 
all,  IDC’s  white  paper  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  storage  vendor  EMC.  The 


whole  point  of  the  exercise  was  to  convince  the 
world  that  it’s  going  to  need  more  storage. 

Trouble  is,  those  silly,  meaningless  numbers 
and  examples  are  likely  to  come  back  to  bite 
corporate  IT  people. 

Sure,  we  know  those  numbers  are  goofy.  We 
know  we’re  not  about  to  run  out  of  storage.  Even 
if  we’re  not  right  on  top  of  our  current  storage 
utilization,  we  can  be  pretty  sure  there’s  plenty  of 
storage  to  be  had  from  EMC,  IBM,  HP  and  other 
vendors  at  the  drop  of  a  purchase  order.  And  we 
can  easily  figure  out  why  these  goofball  numbers 
have  been  ginned  up. 

Now  consider  your  CEO.  Let’s  assume  he’s  not 
the  kind  who  gets  his  IT  information  from  airline 
in-flight  magazines.  Let’s  assume  he  is  the  sort 
who  reads  the  daily  newspaper. 

And  there  he  reads  that,  according  to  tech  re¬ 
searcher  IDC,  total  worldwide  data  is  about  to 
outstrip  total  worldwide  storage. 

He  asks  you.  You  tell  him  it’s  not  true.  He  be¬ 
lieves  you. 

But  what  are  the  chances  that  he’ll  believe  the 
next  round  of  numbers  from  IDC?  The  numbers 
that  indicate  e-mail  archiving  stor¬ 
age  requirements  are  climbing,  for 
example,  or  instant  messages,  or 
VoIP  phone  calls? 

He’ll  consider  the  source.  He 
won’t  believe  it.  And  we’ll  have  to 
work  that  much  harder  to  convince 
him  that  yes,  we  really  will  need  that 
storage,  and  we’ll  need  to  acquire  it 
well  before  the  crunch  comes. 

Thanks  for  making  our  lives 
easier,  IDC. 

Maybe  neither  daylight-saving 
time  nor  running  out  of  storage  will 
be  this  year’s  big  threat  after  all. 

Just  analysts.  * 


FRAHK  HAYES,  Computer- 
worid's  senior  news  columnist, 
has  covered  IT  for  more  than 
20  years.  Contact  him  at  frank. 
hayas@conipiitorwoiid.coni . 


Spring  Forward 


This  IT  shop  has  a  big  project  to  make  sure  every¬ 
thing  is  updated  with  daylight-saving  time  patches, 
reports  a  pilot  fish  on  the  scene.  “In  an  effort  to  make 
sure  the  patch  won’t  affect  one  application,  a  tech 
asked  to  apply  the  patch  on  a  test  system  but  post¬ 
pone  the  production  patch  until  March  13, 2007,”  fish 
says.  "This  would  give  the  tech  ample  time  to  test  the 
patch.  The  request  was  denied.” 


He  Does 
Now 

Pilot  fish  is 
working  on  a 
factory’s  data 
network  when  he  spots 
a  self-proclaimed  “su¬ 
per  tech”  fiddling  with 
a  Unix  machine  in  the 
computer  room.  Why 
did  you  just  change  that 
worf^tation’s  IP  ad¬ 
dress?  fish  asks.  “I  just 
think  it’s  neat  that  you 
can  do  this  while  the 
workstation  is  running  ” 


Allans#  Yep,  That’s 

SHARK 

lANlI^  this  company 
are  clueless 

g  about  IT  and  don’t  mind 
admitting  it.  But  one 
guy  b  a  kibitzer  who 
insist  on  displaying 
his  IT  knowledge  as  a 
pilot  hsh  works  on  a  co¬ 
worker’s  PC.  Once  it’s 
"  running,  kibitzer  pipes 
"  up:  “So  what  was  tte 
5  problem?”  Fed-up  hsh: 


Vlfeti,  the  hard  drive  was 
Super  Tech  replies.  Fish:  ^  cross-referencing  with 
You  know  that  this  is  our  H  the  mainframe,  caus- 
only  DNS  server?  “At  ”  ing  gigabyte  dtetortion. 
which  point,”  sighs  hsh,  n  Kibitzer,  saply:  “Ah,  I 


“Super  Tech  rah  out 
of  the  computer  room 
without  saying  a  word.” 

That  Didn’t  Help? 

Tier  1  tech  sends  a  PC 
mid  accompanying 
trouble  ticket  up  the  line 
to  this  support  pIM  hsh. 


thought  that  might  be 
the  problem.” 


Nice  Try 

^  This  office  is  slated  to 
get  LCD  displays,  so 
when  a  monitor  dies  just 
before  the  roflout,  pilot 
hsh  installs  an  LCD.  Five 


The  problem,  accm'dlng  B  minutes  later,  the  hist 
to  the  ticket:  “System  **  me-too  call  comes  in. 


will  not  re-imap  after 
being  caught  in  reboot 
cycle.”  And  under 
“Troubleshooting  Step 


^“He  started,  *¥00  know, 
f}  I  have  a  very  bad  back* 
H  end  continuisd  into  his 
^  pitch  about  how  an  LCD 


Taken,”  hsh  hnds  a  little  »  monitor  would  likely 


more  detail:  “Attempted 
to  rO-image.  Sptem 
wHi  not  accept  Had  a 
Mountain  Dew  and  tried 
apin.  Still  not  respond¬ 
ing.  Requested  replace¬ 
ment.' 


help,”  hsh  reports.  “He 
couldn’t  ex^mn  exactly 
how  it  would  help,  but  he 
^  just  knew  it  wouM.  He 
got  pints  hir  creativity 
and  a  new  LCD  on  the 
regular  schedule.! 


Oirs  JUST  LIKE  CLOCKWORK:  Send  Sharky  your 
true  tale  of  IT  life  to  sharky@computerwortd.com, 
and  I’ll  send  you  a  snazzy  Shark  shirt  If !  use  it  And  check 
out  Sharky’s  blog,  browse  the  Sharkives  and  sign  up  for 
Shark  Tank  home  delivery  at  computerwortd.com/sharky. 

Tired  of  bungling  bosses?  You're  not  alone. 
Join  in  the  virtual  group  therapy  at  Shark 
Bait;  shaikbait.coniputsrworid.com. 


They  want  you  to  spend  months 
installing  security  and  systems 
management  in  your  organization 
And  then  take  days  or  even  weeks  to 
protect  less  than  60%  of  your 


systems.  Boy  is  that 


stupid! 
Cyberattacks 
start  and 


\V:'' 


finish  in 

minutes,  not 

days.  * 

Whether 
you’re  captain 
of  Starship 
Enterprise — 

or  just  an  i  ’ 

enterprise — 

ask  your  chief  ^  ’  *  • 

security  officer  ^  ^ 

how  long  it  takes  m  » 

to  inoculate  and  *  k  j 

verify  that  every 

computer  is 

secure.  If  it  takes 

more  than  a  few 

minutes,  execute  somebody. 

BFG  (BigFix  Gun)  defensive  weaponry  routinely  protects  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
computers  in  minutes,  not  weeks.  Give  us  3  hours  to  demonstrate  the  projection  of  real 
power,  free  to  qualified  enterprises.  We’ll  train  your  people,  install  a  BFG  behind  your 
firewall,  and  then  treat  everyone  to  lunch.  When  we  get  back,  we’re  betting  you  won’t  let 
us  uninstall.  Especially  if  you  are  a  Symantec/Altiris  customer! 

Schedule  a  demo  via  www.bigfix.com/bfg,  or  call  510-652-6700  x116. 

We’ll  also  send  you  a  color  poster  of  this  ad. 
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Never  before  have  so  few  done  so  much,  so  fast,  for  so  many, 

'7)2007  BIGFix.  BIGFIX  and  its  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  BIGFIX,  |nc.  All  other  trademarks  are  acknowledged  with  extrerne  prejudice.  Illustration  by  Daryl  Mandryk, 
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With  Brocade,  you  have  the  tools, 


control,  and  knowledge  to  create  a 
competitive  edge  for  your  business. 


it  s  time  to  make  your  data  soar. 
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